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REVERENT in concept 
and execution... 


Like their fathers and grandfathers 
before them, master chandlers in the 
Will & Baumer plant practice the 
art of candle making as in the days 
of the guilds. 


Patiently and painstakingly they dip Will 
& Baumer beeswax candles by hand. Each 
artisan is fully grounded in Rubrical re- 
quirements . . . each is proudly conscious 
that the product of his hands is destined 
for altars throughout the world. 


Modern technology, we firmly believe, can 
never supplant Will & Baumer’s devoted 
craftsmanship—craftmanship that’s rever- 
ent in concept and execution. 


WiGéBaumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 


PURVEYORS TO THE VATICAN BY APPOINTMENT 
CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 


SYRACUSE BOSTON 







TAPERLITE dinner candles help to make 
the home the secial axis for entertaining 
and cultured enjoyment. Buy Taperlites 
intheconvenient “Two-Pack”, at your 
leading merchants. A Will & Baumer 
product. 
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Correspondence 





Engineer's Disagreement 


Eprror: Your comment, “Scientific Short- 
ages” (Am. 1/31, p. 508), calls for com- 
ment, I am a graduate engineer with some 
eleven years of experience. I deny that 
Uncle Sam has “a grave shortage of engi- 
neers, scientists, mathematicians and tech- 
nicians of every kind.” 

Someone is constantly spreading the 
propaganda that we need more engineers— 
but it surely isn’t one who has looked for 
a job as an engineer. 

My guess as to why the enrollments of 
engineering schools have decreased is that 
the truth of the “need” for engineers has 
begun to filter down to the public. The 
glory and high pay of engineers is one of 
our national myths. 

CHARLES W. SINCLAIR 
La Center, Wash. 
Our comment emphasized a future shortage 
that threatens us in the judgment of re- 
sponsible spokesmen in education, science 
and government. We await proof that mere 
propaganda leads such authorities to direct 
increasing numbers of our most able youth 
into fields where they would be a surplus 
commodity. Ep. 


Re: The Commonweal 


Epiror: What a delight it was to see 
America print such a lengthy article on 
The Commonweal. This was an exciting 
and magnanimous gesture of unity and 
charity in the field of Catholic journalism. 
I hope it brings in many new subscriptions 
to both of your indispensable journals. 
(Very Rev.) DanteEL M. CANTWELL 
Catholic Council on Working Life 
Chicago, IIl. 


Printed in Pencil 


Eprror: I AM EIGHT YEARS OLD. I THINK 
THOSE REDMOND THINGS ARE AWFUL AND I 
DON’T MIND TELLING YOU sO. ALL THESE 
GROWNUPS SEND IN LETTERS ABOUT THAT 
BAD MUSIC BUT I AM THE ONE WHO HAS TO 
SING IT. THEY DON’T HAVE TO SING THE 
SILLY STUFF AND HERE IS MY CHANCE TO 
TELL YOU WHAT I THINK OF IT. 

I yusT KNEW IT WAS BAD THE FIRST TIME 
I HEARD IT. I HAD TO SING THE TEN Com- 
MANDMENTS AT SCHOOL FROM THE FIRST 
GRADE UP TO THE SECOND AND I DON’T 
WANT TO SING IT EVER AGAIN. THEN MY 
SISTER'S GODMOTHER PLAYED THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THAT RECORD AND I DIDN’T LIKE 
THAT EITHER, 
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I THINK IT IS A GOOD IDEA TO PUT THE 
TEN COMMANDMENTS TO MUSIC, BUT IF 
YOU PUT THEM TO BAD MUSIC IT SOUNDS 
LIKE AN AD ON TELEVISION. CHILDREN’S 
EARS ARE JUST AS SHARP AS GROWNUPS, AND 
CAN HEAR THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GOOD 
MUSIC AND BAD MUSIC JUST AS WELL AS 
GROWNUPS. 

NAME WITHHELD 
P.S. IF you PUBLISH MY LETTER, PLEASE 
DON’T PUT MY NAME AND ADDRESS BECAUSE 
I DON’T WANT TO GET INTO TROUBLE AT 
SCHOOL. 
Background: An editorial (Am. 11/29/58), 
Correspondence (1/3) and State of the 
Question (2/21). Ep. 


Foreign Competition 


Eprror: Russian laboratory equipment may 
threaten the U. S. market (Am. 1/7) but 
our educators will not be taken in. 

Jay Scotr 
Cenco Instruments 
New York, N. Y. 


A Triple Dare 


Eprror: The political and literary naivete 
and the social smugness of your editorial 
writers sometimes leave me tense with frus- 
tration. Take that closing paragraph (2/28, 
p. 619): 

The status of creative writers on this 

side and that of the Iron Curtain is 

vividly dramatized in the respect 
shown for Sandburg by Congress and 
in the persecution meted out to Paster- 
nak in Sovietland. 
This parallel is obviously childish since 
Sandburg is not a severe critic of this Gov- 
ernment or its beliefs, A better parallel 
would be the U. S. Government’s treatment 
of Ezra Pound. Then, too, Pound is a much 
greater literary figure than Sandburg. To 
express it from another angle, the Soviet 
party congresses undoubtedly have poets 
and novelists stand before them and praise 
their equivalents of Lincoln—Lenin, Marx 
and, perhaps, the Five-Year Plan! The fact 
that Lincoln is by our estimates a more 
worthy figure than these others is irrele- 
vant. 

Since I find your “Correspondence” sec- 
tion as meek and mild in criticizing you as 
Sandburg is in criticizing U. S. society, like 
the Leninist poet of Russia I don’t expect 
to see this in print. Give me a surprise by 
going beyond my expectations! 

JaMEs C. WHITE 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








The MOVEMENT of 
WORLD REVOLUTION 


by Christopher Dawson 


Socially and politically the world is on 
the move as it has not been for cen- 
turies. Where is it going? Read this 
forecast by an historian who has the 
uncommon advantage of knowing the 
past—that is, knowing where the world 
has come from and how it got where 
it now is. A choice of the Thomas More 
Book Club. $3.00 


The PARADISE TREE 


On Living the Symbols of 


the Church 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


On the relation of cosmic myths and 
symbols to Catholic symbols and the 
liturgy. Readers who know something 
of the theology of Mass and the Sacra- 
ments will find that it adds what is 
almost a new dimension to their knowl- 
edge. Especially recommended to peo- 
ple who enjoyed Mircea Eliade's Pat- 
terns in Comparative Religion. 


$4.00 


ODO of CLUNY 
Translated by 
Dom Gerard Sitwell, 0.S.B. 


Two tenth-century documents: the life 
of St. Odo by John of Salerno, and 
the life of St. Gerald of Aurillac by 
St. Odo. Makers of Christendom 
series. $4.50 


Order from any bookstore 
Articles on the first two books above 
appear in Sheed & Ward's OWN 


TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet, send 
a card to Agatha MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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Current Comment 





Interfaith Charity 


It may surprise most Catholics and 
Protestants to learn that their respective 
theologians are no longer engaged in 
a cold war. Theological science and 
scriptural studies are, in fact, today a 
remarkable point of contact and under- 
standing between the Roman and the 
non-Roman religious world. This simple 
statement of fact was stressed by the 
well-known Lutheran student of early 
Christianity, Prof. Oscar Cullman, of 
Basel, in a lecture delivered March 4, 
at New York’s Union Theological Semi- 
nary. As he reported from personal ex- 
perience in Switzerland, Rome and 
Paris, there is much that Catholic and 
non-Catholic scholars have found of 
common interest. 

Despite this encouraging “dialog,” the 
Alsatian-born clergyman warned his 
listeners that, humanly speaking, there 
is no possibility of Catholics and Prot- 
estants ever uniting. What he hopes, 
however, is that the friendly feeling 
among the professional theologians may 
find expression on the popular level by 
some concrete acts ot solidarity. 

Professor Cullman has therefore, for 
the past year or more, proposed that 
Catholics might, on given occasions, 
take up a collection for some needy 
Protestants. At the same time Prot- 
estants would do the same for some 
needy Catholics. No doubt we shall 
hear more of this proposal in the near 
future. Few are more suited to advance 
it than Professor Cullman. On the eve 
of an ecumenical council for unity, the 
proposal should stir in Catholics a sym- 
pathetic reaction. 


Reservations on the Budget 


President Eisenhower submitted his 
fiscal year 1960 budget to Congress on 
Jan. 19. The Chiefs of Staff of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps endorsed the $41 billion proposed 
for military expenditures. 

On March 8 the four service chiefs, 
however, in separate memorandums to 
the Senate Preparedness subcommittee, 
expressed strong reservations about the 
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adequacy of the proposed budget for 
defense needs. 

General Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, 
scored the manpower cuts projected 
by the President. He also expressed 
concern over inadequate materiel re- 
placement and insufficient efforts to 
build a suitable weapons inventory. 
General White (Air Force), General 
Pate (Marine Corps) and Admiral 
Burke showed similar reservations re- 
specting the adequacy of the funds pro- 
posed for the needs of their respective 
services. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s budgeting for mili- 
tary spending rests on his conviction 
that we have reached a suitable plateau 
in meeting and funding our defense re- 
quirements. It is disquieting that his 
four service chiefs are on public record 
as not wholly supporting the wisdom 
of his plans. Increasingly the President 
stands on his plateau in lonely isolation. 

Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson has re- 
marked that “the countdown has be- 
gun.” But here is ‘our first team still 
arguing how much fuel to put in the 
rocket engine, and, indeed, still trying 
to compute a trajectory. 


Three New Satellites 


Before long, successful satellites will 
be as commonplace as home runs in 
Babe Ruth’s famous 1927 season. Here 
is the “bird watchers’ ” record for a re- 
cent two-week period. 

On Feb. 17 Vanguard II took off as 
the first weather satellite. It has two 
myopic eyes that are primitive proto- 
types of the scanning devices which 
will one day maintain vigilant watch 
over the earth’s cloud cover. Vanguard 
II is only a pumpkin in size, but it is 
the most sophisticated pumpkin that 
ever sprouted at Cape Canaveral. 

On Feb. 28 Discoverer I rose from 
Vandenberg Air Force Base as a 1,300- 
pound moonlet with a 40-pound instru- 
ment pack. This was the first launching 
from the West Coast and the first time 
the United States established a rocket in 
a polar orbit. Discoverer I nearly had 
the distinction also of being the first 
“lost satellite,” but on Mar. 5 the De- 





fense Department anonunced that it 
was a clear success. 

On March 3 an Army team shot off 
our first successful moon probe, Pioneer 
IV. This gold-plated, cone-shaped ob- 
ject crossed the moon’s path on March 
4 and sent signals back to earth until 
it was 412,000 miles out. It has now 
joined the Soviet “lunik” in a solar orbit. 

The Vanguard and the Pioneer are 
only skylarks, and the Discoverer is just 
a wounded dove, but at the rate our 
satellite programs are developing, it 
will not be long until Uncle Sam’s eagle 
“cleaves the liquid sky.” 


Hail to the Dons 


If the example of the University of 
San Francisco proves catching, the na- 
tional jeremiad over America’s linguistic 
illiteracy may soon stop. Early this 
month the university announced a stiff 
new language requirement for degrees 
in the Colleges of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ence, 

Starting this fall, all freshmen degree 
candidates will enter upon a program 
to achieve these required skills: 

1) Ability to read and comprehend a 
normal prose passage. 

2) Ability to write the foreign 
language and translate from English. 

3) Ability to speak the foreign 
language (with a pronunciation readily 
understandable to a native) on non- 
technical matters. 

4) Ability to understand spoken 
language of a non-technical nature. 

A student will be given four credit 
units for each of the three semesters, 
the normal span for completion of the 
requirement in French, German, Italian 
or Spanish. A fourth semester (and 
additional credits) will be allowed stu- 
dents who elect Latin as their language. 
This elective will require only the first 
two abilities, reading and writing. 

Modern language classes henceforth 
will include two hours of lecture and 
four hours of work each week in the 
school’s new 60-booth language labora- 
tory. 

We join in hailing the university for 
this firm, imaginative seizure of what 
is much more than an educational chal- 
lenge. In preparing its graduates to be 
articulate, San Francisco is making 
America a better neighbor in the comity 
of nations. 
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“Look” Features Pope 


The personalities of the two Popes, 
Pius XII and John XXIII, are so strik- 
ingly different that comparisons are in- 
evitable. It is also perhaps inevitable 
that in dramatizing the differences, as 
Robert Neville, an American corre- 
spondent in Rome, does in the current 
issue of Look, a somewhat lopsided pic- 
ture of the Vatican emerges. 

Mr. Neville’s article, “The Pope and 
the Vatican,” is in many respects factual 
and informative, and it is certainly sym- 
pathetic to the present Holy Father. It 
is all the more regrettable, therefore, 
that in several spots the writer permits 
his ideological leanings to affect his 
reporting. He says, for instance, that 
the Holy Office acted “hastily,” “perhaps 
thoughtlessly,” in terminating the priest- 
worker experiment in France—a judg- 
ment which hardly does credit to the 
patience with which for years the 
Vatican watched this novel apostolate. 
Again, the description of the Vatican’s 
relations with the Christian Democrats 
is very tendentious, as is his hope that 
Italian Catholics may now have a wider 
political choice than they had under 
Pius XII. Pope John XXIII differs in 
many respects from his predecessor, but 
scarcely in opposition to socialism. 

For the rest, Mr. Neville’s piece is 
highly seasoned with personalities— 
perhaps too highly seasoned for read- 
ers of discriminating taste. The gossipy 
tone this imparts distracts from the 
substantial fare the writer offers. 


Reading by Radar 


Up at Harvard University, William 
C. Perry, who heads the Bureau of 
Study Counsel, recently gave a test to 
what he modestly called 1,500 of “the 
finest freshman readers in the country.” 
It was a test to see whether they knew 
how to get the most information in the 
quickest time out of a 30-page section 
of a history book. 

Only 15 passed the test with any- 
thing like success. Most of the readers 
did not know how to skip judiciously; 
they were not alert enough to note the 
final passage, which was openly labeled 
“summary.” Their reading habits re- 
vealed what Dr. Perry calls an “obedi- 
ent purposelessness” that adds up to 
an enormous waste of time and energy. 

The exercise of judgment in reading, 
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Dr. Perry claims, demands a good deal 
of self-confidence and even courage, 
for the good reader has to decide for 
himself what to skip and what to read. 

We are all for anything that will im- 
prove reading habits. However, too 
much emphasis on the ter iniques of 
“speed reading” can be a path dotted 
with pitfalls. If a person is reading for 
mere information, the sooner the facts 
can be culled the better. But if he is 
reading something that demands ap- 
preciation, skipping and skimming can 
spell the death of intelligent reading. 
You wouldn’t hop, skip and jump 
through Father McCorry’s “The Word,” 
would you? 

Our American devotion to the fast, 
fast, Fast result needs to be curbed 
a bit so far as reading is concerned. 


Not Enough Jobs 


Barring another big war or a huge in- 
crease in foreign-aid programs, the most 
pressing domestic problem over the next 
few years may not be inflation but un- 
employment. It is now beyond argu- 
ment that the recovery from the 1957- 
58 slump is not following the pattern of 
the two earlier postwar recessions. The 
rebound in production is not being 
matched this time by a rebound in jobs, 
and there is no immediate prospect that 
it will be. 

The figures are plain for anybody to 
see. In January the seasonally adjusted 
Federal Reserve index of industrial pro- 
duction stood only one point below its 
historic high of two years ago. Yet that 
same month unemployment, at 4.7 mil- 
lion, was six per cent of the work-force. 
What was happening in steel was more 
or less typical of all manufacturing. The 
last week in February the industry, 
operating at 88.5 per cent of capacity, 
turned out just about as much steel as 
it was pouring in early 1957. That same 
week, however, 100,000 members of the 
U. S. Steelworkers of America were 
still unemployed. Although not all of 
these jobless steelworkers were em- 
ployed in basic steel, enough of them 
were to make it clear that the industry 
is producing more steel today with few- 
er workers than it was two years ago. 
So in industry generally. 

Since the country will not long tol- 
erate an unemployment rate higher than 
three per cent of the work-force, it is 
obvious that one of two things must 


happen. Either domestic demand for 
goods and services has to be consider- 
ably augmented, or the hours of work 
must be reduced. In other words, the 
old problem of excess productive ca- 
pacity, submerged by World War II, 
is back again in the headlines. 


. . » Jobless Insurance 


The persistence of unemployment has 
understandably propelled the jobless 
compensation system into the center of 
the Washington picture. The Presi- 
dent’s budget made no allowance for 
continuing the temporary extension of 
unemployment compensation payments 
which Congress voted last spring, and 
which expires at the end of this month. 
This was a voluntary program, it will 
be remembered, in which the Federal 
Government agreed to make loans to 
the States to enable them to extend 
jobless payments for a period half again 
as long as that fixed under the various 
State laws. Twenty-one States are par- 
ticipating in this program, or have set 
up similar programs of their own. 

Two weeks ago the Democratic lead- 
ership in the House announced that it 
intended to rush through a year’s ex- 
tension of the temporary unemployment 
compensation law. Based on experience 
to date, this might cost the Federal 
Government about $400 million, even 
though the extension would not apply 
to unemployed workers who have ex- 
hausted both their State and Federal 
emergency benefits. 

Obviously, the Democratic proposal 
would, if approved, upset the delicate 
balance in President Eisenhower’s budg- 
et. If one remembers, however, that 
the statistics on unemployment repre- 
sent flesh-and-blood workers, many of 
them in the 20 to 40 age brackets with 
family responsibilities, this considera- 
tion will not be controlling. It should 
not be. 


British Schools in Trouble 


American Catholics, who pay the full 
cost of building and operating their 
parochial schools, have often looked 
with envy on their fellow communicants 
in England and Wales. There the Gov- 
ernment gives a 50-per-cent subsidy for 
building religious schools and gener- 
ously assists in their maintenance. 

Today, however, the problem of 
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financing the Catholic schools is be- 
coming more and more difficult for the 
3.2 million English and Welsh Catholics 
who, mainly working-class people, form 
only seven per cent of the population. 
Yet, despite difficulties, they have been 
able to increase the 1948 Catholic 
school enrollment of 375,645 pupils to 
the current figure of a half-million. 

Bishop George A. Beck of Salford 
predicts that the future will be black 
unless more Government aid is forth- 
coming. Writing in the February num- 
ber of the British Clergy Review, the 
bishop, who is chairman of the Catho- 
lic Education Council, said: 


With debts amounting to some- 
thing like £4 million and with a 
building program of more than 
£86 million still to be faced, it is 
fair to say that the hierarchy have 
passed beyond mere anxiety and 
are beginning to be desperate 
about the future of our school 
building finances. 


The Catholic bishops have already made 


A THE 1960 Presidential campaign draws nearer, 
the question of conflict in Church-State loyal- 


a formal request that the building sub- 
sidy be raised to 75 per cent. 

The right of Catholics to share in 
Government funds for schooling is not 
involved. As early as 1902 the Govern- 
ment declared it “our duty, as far as 
we can, to see that every parent gets 
the kind of denominational teaching he 
desires.” Since then, Government grants 
have gone regularly to Catholic and 
other church schools. We hope the 
British tradition of distributive justice 
will hasten a fair resolution of the 
present crisis. 


Laos Grows Bold 


The tiny Southeast Asian kingdom 
of Laos is perhaps the most exposed 
country in that area of the world. 
Though entirely landlocked, it shares 
a common frontier with Communist 
North Vietnam and Red China. Since 
the Geneva Agreement of 1954, which 
brought an end to the Indo-China war, 
North Vietnamese troops have repeat- 





edly violated that frontier. With North 
Vietnamese backing, Laotian Com- 
munists have maintained a strangle hold 
on the country’s two northernmost 
provinces, where, for all practical pur- 
poses, they have set up a government 
within a government. 

Faced with a constant Communist 
threat both from within and without, 
Laotian Premier Phoui Sananikone re- 
cently resorted to a sudden dramatic 
move. He renounced the Geneva Agree- 
ment on the grounds that its truce 
supervisory clauses had not protected 
his country against Red infiltration and 
subversion. 

The move is significant for a number 
of reasons. 1) It means that Laos is 
drifting further away from a policy of 
neutrality scrupulously observed since 
1954. 2) The country can now enter a 
military agreement with a country oth- 
er than France. 3) Laos now has the 
option of joining Seato. 

The chances are that Laos also will 
turn to us for an extended program of 
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ties is continuously being raised. A common form 
of the question involves the Catholic attitude 
toward the public schools. Recently, the proposal 


was made that Catholic candidates for the Presi-. 


dency should be queried on whether they “accept 
as authoritative Canon Law 1374 of the Church, 
which orders Catholic parents to boycott public 
schools.” The canon in question reads: 


Catholic children may not attend non-Cath- 
olic, neutral or mixed schools, that is, those 
which are open to non-Catholics. It pertains 
exclusively to the local bishop to decide, in 
accordance with instructions of the Holy See, 
under what circumstances and with what pre- 
cautions against the danger of perversion at- 
tendance at such schools may be tolerated. 

The roots of this piece of canonical legislation 
reach back into a stormy period of history. It was 
a period when the ideal of the “lay school”—which 
in practice was irreligious—prevailed in Europe, 
while in the United States Catholics were trying 
to come to terms with America’s unabashedly 
“Protestant” public schools. Little wonder then 
that the Church strove to protect her children. But 
are there still grounds for this concern? Generally 
speaking, U. S. public schools can no longer be 
described as Protestant, especially in the cities and 
the larger school systems. The same, however, can- 
not be said of the schools in many small towns 
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which contradict Catholic belief. Some of these 
assumptions are: indifferentism, or the acceptance 
of the claim to equal validity by all sects and 
churches; private rather than institutional author- 
ity as the interpreter of faith and morals; and the 
infinite perfectibility of human nature through 
purely natural means. Granted the Catholic 
Church’s firm conviction on these points, along 
with her concern over the secularism which today 
has so deeply penetrated the public school at- 
mosphere, the Church’s policy in legislating for 
the protection of her children’s faith and morals 
is not unreasonable. 

The natural law obliges parents to protect the 
spiritual and moral well-being of their offspring. 
Consequently, parents may not allow their chil- 
dren to frequent any places (schools included) 
where their faith and morals would be exposed to 
grave danger. When the Church reminds Catholic 
parents that attendance at a certain class of school 
can be dangerous for their children, she is pri- 
marily pointing out an obligation which already 
binds them in virtue of the natural law. Catholics 
accept this admonition, because they believe that 
the teaching office entrusted by Christ to the 
Church includes the right to clarify and interpret 
the natural law. 


To many Protestants submission to the authority | 


of a teaching Church will always seem an u- 
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economic as well as military aid. As 
we weigh her case, it is well to remind 
ourselves that the country’s size belies 
its importance. Laos is a gateway to 
the whole of Southeast Asia. There is 
no better place to shore up free-world 
defenses. 


Army Revolt in Iraq 


A curt announcement by the Baghdad 
radio during the early morning hours 
of March 10 signaled the end of the 
short-lived army revolt in Iraq. Just 
two days before, a group of army offi- 
cers under Col, Abdul Wahab Shawaf 
had set up a government of their own 
in Mosul. Claiming control of all 
northern Iraq, they called for the sup- 
port of Arab nationalists in a march on 
Baghdad which never materialized. 

The reasons advanced for the officers’ 
rebellion against the Government of 
Premier Abdul Karim Kassem were 
manifold. They scored the “prevalence 
of despotism” in Iraq since the over- 
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throw and assassination of King Feisal 
II last July; the exploitation of oil-rich 
Iraq’s resources “to create an idol to 
be worshiped as another god”; and the 
expulsion of “free officers” from Iraq’s 
Revolutionary Council “in favor of reck- 
less opportunists.” In an obvious refer- 
ence to growing Communist influence in 
Baghdad, the army group deplored the 
“betrayal” of the July Revolution to “a 
group that believed in political doc- 
trines without popular support.” 


... Its Background 


Since the ousting of the Feisal Gov- 
ernment, Iraq has been the scene of 
factional strife among the army leaders 
who engineered the July coup. Premier 
Kassem first fell out with Deputy 
Premier Abdul Salem Arif, who has 
been arrested on charges of treason and 
condemned to death. The issue here was 
between conflicting ideas on Arab na- 
tionalism. Arif, and probably the most 
recently rebellious army officers, are 
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regarded as being sympathetic to 
Egypt’s Gamal Abdul Nasser and the 
drive for Arab unity on his terms. 

On the Communist issue, it is still 
not clear just how far to the left the 
Kassem Government has moved. Cer- 
tainly the Iraqi Reds have prospered 
during the last eight months, Kassem. 
has turned the Baghdad Pact into a 
dead letter. He has concluded trade 
agreements with Soviet Russia, Red 
China and Czechoslovakia. He has au- 
thorized the formation of a Communist- 
style people’s militia. But Kassem still 
disclaims pro-Communist leanings. 
Iraq is not yet Red. 

Will the abortive March 10 revolt 
mark the end of opposition to the Kas- 
sem regime? Prediction at this stage 
would be foolhardy. Colonel Shawaf 
and his supporters apparently embody 
considerable army disaffection. It is a 
truism in Arab affairs that he who con- 
trols the army controls the country. 
The Iraqi army is therefore the force 
to be watched. 
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reasonable restriction upon religious freedom. It 
is a fact, none the less, that Catholics freely accept 
this limitation as an integral part of their religious 
faith. For the nature and mode of government of 
the Church are themselves articles of Catholic 
faith. To insist that Catholics “Protestantize” or 
“democratize” their faith by changing the nature 
of the Church is tantamount to asking them to 
cease to be Catholics. To insist that a Catholic 
Presidential candidate renounce the authority of 
Canon Law is, reductively, to deny him his free- 
dom to be a Catholic. 

Likewise at stake here is the freedom of parents 
to direct the education of their children. Common 
sense, a venerable tradition in Western free society 
and several important U. S. Supreme Court de- 
cisions have placed the priority of family right in 
education beyond dispute. Unhappily, with the 
state every year playing an increasingly larger 
tole in education, there is reason for uneasiness. 
There are philosophers of education who simply 
take it for granted that since public education is 
under the immediate control of the state, it must 
be for the sake of the state and primarily a func- 
tion of the state. 

From time to time these people must be re- 
minded that the U. S. Supreme Court has long de- 
fended “the power of parents to control the edu- 
cation of their own” (Meyer v. Nebraska, 1923), 
and has unqualifiedly reaffirmed the principle that 
“the child is not the mere creature of the state” 
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(Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 1925), and that “the 
custody, care and nurture of the child reside first 
in the parents” (Prince v. Massachusetts, 1944). 

The assumption upon which the “boycott” ques- 
tion rests is that we must choose between a public 
school dedicated to producing American citizens 
and a religious school dedicated to producing 
Roman Catholics. The poor Catholic parent is here 
then presented with the stark choice: flag or cross, 
country or faith—and, in the final analysis, Caesar 
or God! 

The traditional Christian philosophy of educa- 
tion, however, sees no antagonism between the 
two ideals of dedicated citizenry and religious 
allegiance but conceives them as perfectly com- 
patible and complementary. Why? Because strictly 
speaking, the primary purpose of the school is 
neither one. The school as such has its own raison 
détre. It exists primarily—formally is the philo- 
sophical term—to develop an educated person. As 
a member of human society subject to the acci- 
dents of time, space and grace, the same person 
may simultaneously be a loyal citizen of the Amer- 
ican Republic and a faithful son of the Church. 

It is a strange reversal of the Christian and 
American tradition to assume that Catholics, or 
for that matter anyone else, have a primary alle- 
giance to the state schools, so that in choosing to 
attend their own schools they become guilty of 
disloyalty or of inflicting a boycott on the public 
schools. Net G. McC.uskey 
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Washington Front 





Moderation Doesn't Come Easy 


ODERATION is an institutional requirement of re- 
M sponsible congressional leadership. The need to 
satisfy Congressmen representing many interests in all 
sections of the country makes the mere advocacy of ex- 
treme policy positions a hazardous luxury for majority 
party leaders. 

No such institutional pressures inhibit either the 
Supreme Court or the President. The former, having no 
constituency to satisfy, can move from one relatively 
extreme position to another. The Court, for example, 
was the most conservative branch of government in 
1937 but the most liberal in 1950. 

Presidents, Presidential candidates and national com- 
mittees are primarily interested in the industrial North 
and West, where two-thirds of the Presidential electors 
reside. The temptation to take extreme positions cal- 
culated to draw votes in these industrial areas is some- 
times too great for the Presidential wing of the party to 
resist. 

The contrast between congressional moderation and 
Presidential immoderation is especially sharp within the 
Democratic party, because the congressional wing is 
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national while the Presidential wing has become more 
and more sectional. 

Periodically Paul Butler, representing the Presidential 
contingent, yields to temptation and delivers one of his 
patented speeches inviting all Southerners who disagree 
with his views on civil rights to leave the Democratic 
party. The national chairman knows that baiting South- 
erners can be sound Presidential politics. 

The nearly apoplectic response of the Democratic 
congressional leaders to this kind of speech-making by 
Mr. Butler is never seen in public. It is a safe bet, how- 
ever, that the leaders wish he would either stop talking 
or choke on his own words. 

An all-out drive by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee to win union and Northern minority votes could 
create congressional chaos. If the cost of winning these 
votes should include driving some Southern Senators 
and Representatives out of the party, Congress would 
be faced with vastly increased problems of organization 
and policy making. The mere possibility of such an 
eventuality causes Democratic congressional leaders to 
shudder. Even if no Southerners leave the party, the 
fire-eating speeches of the national chairman make con- 
gressional compromises more difficult. 

The congressional leaders may succeed in maintaining 
a position of moderation on touchy issues, but their lives 
would certainly be simpler if party leaders outside of 
Congress acted with restraint. Howarp PENNIMAN 


30-31. Members from an estimated 250 
colleges will hear addresses and _ take 
part in work group sessions. Sister M. 
Rose Eileen, C.S.C., of Saint Mary's 





College, Notre Dame, Ind., is secretary 





FOR LATIN AMERICANS. A 16-page 
booklet in Spanish tells prospective stu- 
dents what to expect in U. S. colleges 
and universities. Informacién, just pub- 
lished by the Catholic Committee on 
Inter-American Student Problems (Our 
Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind.) and 
distributed by the NCWC Foreign 
Visitors Office (1312 Mass. Ave., N. W., 
Wash. 5, D. C. 20¢ ea.; 5 or more: 15¢; 
100: $12), tells how school regulations, 
diet, travel, social life and vacations 
here differ from those in Latin America. 


pFRENCH SOCIAL WEEK. The 
emergence of the underdeveloped na- 
tions will be the subject of the 1959 
Semaine Sociale, which takes place 
at Angers, July 11-16 (Secretariat, 
16, rue du Plat, Lyon 2, France). 


p GOOD FRIDAY TV. Last year 76 
stations carried a special Good Friday 
telecast, presented by Rev. Francis J. 
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Filas, S.J. It was “The Shroud of Turin 
—The Photograph of Jesus Christ?” On 
March 27 the program will be offered 
for the sixth time nationally to all ABC- 
TV stations (1:30 P.M., local time). 
Viewers should call their local outlets 
to inquire whether the program has 
been accepted locally. 


BARS CENTENNIAL. Thumbing 
through the Catholic Film Directory 
(advertised in Notices, this issue), we 
find available the story of St. John Bap- 
tist Vianney, The Priest and the Devil 
(100 min., $30 rental). Each year 300,- 
000 pilgrims visit Ars, near Lyons. The 
curé, who had only 230 parishioners, 
died Aug. 4, 1859. 


p> COLLEGE THEOLOGY. The Soci- 
ety of Catholic College Teachers of 
Sacred Doctrine will hold its fifth an- 
nual national meeting at the Governor 
Clinton Hotel in New York City, March 


of the society. 


p CROSSROADS APOSTLES. In 
Birmingham, Ala., March 31 to April 
2, will take place the 1959 Outdoor 
Apostolate Convention. Problems and 
approaches specially applicable to the 
Southern missions will be featured. For 
details communicate with Rev. Edward 
L. Foster, director, North Alabama 
Missions, 3160 Highland Dr., Birming- 
ham 5, Ala. 


p> ART CONTEST. Do you know the 
St. Luke’s Art Guild? Founded in 1954 
by professionals and amateurs, under 
the patronage of the first Christian 
artist, its activities include an annual 
Gala Spring Exhibit. Exhibitors (any 
medium) for this year’s show, to take 
place in New York City, June 7-14, 
should write for information to the 
guild, 16-34 Clintonville St., White- 
stone 57, N. Y. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





Presidential Posture on Berlin 


A THE Soviet Juggernaut rolls onward, we are trying 
to oppose it with unity, firmness and flexibility. But 
if this approach fails, President Eisenhower is convinced 
that the West has adequate force to meet any threat 
that may arise after Premier Khrushchev has taken the 
irrevocable step of concluding a separate peace with 
East Germany. 

What we clearly lack, however, is a positive program 
to meet the challenges that face us before Khrushchev 
takes drastic unilateral action. Our peril lies in psycho- 
logical warfare. By exerting ceaseless pressure, by ex- 
ploiting every fear, tension and division among the 
allies, Khrushchev believes that extreme brinkmanship 
will yield huge gains in his struggle with the West. 

Some fear that the largely negative reaction of Mr. 
Eisenhower in this war of nerves has contributed to 
weakness and confusion in the Nato alliance. Certainly 
it has imparted no sense of urgency to our own people. 
They sit down to eat and drink, they rise to dance and 
play. Why not? They look to the White House for guid- 
ance and what do they see? A Chief Executive who 
thinks it unwise to create a sense of emergency, a Presi- 
dent who is apparently obsessed with the need for a 
balanced budget, a leader with measureless responsibili- 
ties who regards the Soviet threat as a Communist bluff 
to scare us into spending ourselves bankrupt. 

The strange Presidential attitudes have aroused wide 
alarms. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have already shown 
their concern about the impact of a “hold the line” bud- 
get on our military posture. Congress is growing vocally 
suspicious of the Eisenhower psychology: here is the 
paradox of an ex-general turned Commander-in-Chief 
who, faced with grave danger, insists that he has every- 
thing and needs nothing in the way of military power, 
come what may! Even our allies are puzzled: how can 
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Mr. Eisenhower be determined to yield “not an inch, 
while doggedly pushing ahead with plans to cut military 
manpower? Is there wisdom in this quixotic gesture of 
peace and good will, or does it portend an ultimate dis- 
engagement that spells abandonment of West Germany? 
Is it an omen of a flexibility that will bend to the point 
of appeasement when the showdown comes? 

Khrushchev’s bluff is based on his conviction that we 
will scurry to the dugout before he pushes the firing 
button. Our bluff seems grounded in the wild hope that 
the Soviet Premier does not really mean what he says. 
But it is desperately dangerous to brush off Khrushchev 
as a windbag. He has threatened us so much and so 
often that he cannot back down at our mere show of 
calm nonchalance. Khrushchev has gone out foraging, 
and he means to bring home the bacon. Whether he 
returns with a rasher, a side or the whole pig depends 
on how earnestly we persuade him that we too mean 
business. We must show him that Western unity is 
backed up by raw power, that our firmness is not just a 
posture but rests on clear policy, and that our flexibility 
is rooted ‘n the certainty that we can negotiate from a 
position of strength. 

Mr. President, the people are complacent and un- 
ready. Your political friends and foes are apprehensive. 
Our allies are suspicious and confused. Yet with the 
architect and engineer of our policy silent and disabled, 
you hesitate to take positive steps to improve our posi- 
tion. When you hesitate to recognize an emergency, you 
heighten its impact. When you cut forces and trim es- 
sential expenditures, the Russian bear growls more 
menacingly. When your stance even suggests that you 
do not take Khrushchev seriously, you wound him to the 
quick. Beware the wounded pride of men who contemn 
even God. 


A Book Guide Gets Lost 


e- Virginia Kirkus Service is a bulletin issued twice 
a month for the guidance of booksellers, reviewers, 
literary editors and the like. It previews books soon to 
appear and is, by and large, an invaluable source of in- 
formation, for it is consistently and honorably forthright 
and does not hesitate to warn booksellers that such and 
such a book is trashy, sex-ridden, not worth being 
stocked or, if stocked, to be sold with caution. We have 
long admired the service for its courage in calling books 
as it sees them. 

But when it comes to commenting on books dealing 
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with ideology and especially with religious doctrine, the 
Kirkus reports take on another dimension. Previews of 
this class of books have to be strictly objective if the 
service is not to be open to the charge that it follows 
some “party line.” For example, if a preview in the 
bulletin were to say “FDR’s New Deal was a Commu- 
nist-inspired experiment and this book proves that fact,” 
its judgment would be quite different from “the author 
thinks that FDR’s New Deal was Communist-inspired 
and makes a good case for his view.” Would the Kirkus 
report say “orthodox Judaism is an outmoded religion, 
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as the author makes abundantly clear,” or would it say 
“the author's concern is to show that orthodox Judaism 
is outmoded”? 

Here are excerpts from a March 1 preview of Birth 
Control and Catholic Doctrine, by Alvah Sulloway, to 
be published on April 18 by Beacon Press: 


A lawyer cross-examines the question of birth 
contro] and the Catholic Church’s arbitrary and 
ambivalent arguments against it, which are vulner- 
able to any application of logic or reason. . . . He 
indicts the inherent social dangers in “uncontrolled 
human proliferation”. . . . He examines the doc- 
trinal aspects of ecclesiastical opinions and their 
inconsistency . . . and the many arguments ad- 
vanced against contraception . . . while, ironically, 
none of these apply to “nature’s own method,” the 
rhythm method, which is now rationalized and 
sanctioned with beneficence. . . . / A controversial 
book. 


Inflation in 


yes that has happened recently has so graph- 
ically underlined the danger of exaggerating the 
menace of inflation as the crisis over Berlin. Confronted 
with the threat of war, we see immediately what a 
parlous gamble is involved in putting Government pro- 
grams in the strait jacket of a balanced budget. The 
editors of this Review have never belittled balanced 
budgets (although they do not attribute to them a 
sacred character, either ), nor have they ever made light 
of inflation. They don’t wish to do so now. They do, 
however, most emphatically want to keep these prob- 
lems in perspective. They would like some assurance 
that great national decisions are being made, not in the 
light of an allegedly overriding need to avoid a further 
rise in the price level, but rather against the background 
of lowering international skies and pressing problems 
at home. Frankly, they would like to see a little more 
evidence that President Eisenhower considers inflation 
something less than the greatest of all evils. 

Our impatience on this count becomes doubly acute 
as we see the danger of inflation receding. The whole- 
sale price index has scarcely budged for almost a year 
now, and the consumer price index is only a little more 
than one per cent higher than it was twelve months 
ago. Qualified observers believe that this relative sta- 
bility will prevail for the rest of the year. With this 
and other evidence in mind, a vice president of the 
giant Chase Manhattan Bank, John D. Wilson, told a 
convention of the American Gas Association in Cleve- 
land on March 4 that in his judgment “the potential for 
serious inflation . . . has been overdramatized.” That is 
our opinion also. 

Two days after Mr. Wilson’s speech, the Home Loan 
Bank Board issued a report on saving that cast grave 
doubt on the popular “inflationary psychology” that is 
supposed to be worrying the White House. When 
people fear a continued rise in prices and grow appre- 
hensive about the value of their currency, they tend to 
spend and invest—to exchange their cash for tangible 
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But this judgment of the book has effectively re- 
moved it from the realm of controversy. If the Church’s 
views on birth control are “vulnerable to any applica- 
tion of reason or logic,” then those views are stupid and 
not matter for rational debate. If the Church did ac- 
tually advocate “uncontrolled human _ proliferation,” 
such an attitude would be open only to scorn and re- 
probation—not to “controversy.” 

In other words, this report has prejudiced what it 
claims is a matter for discussion. Some aspects of the 
birth-control field (not its basic morals) are open to 
reasoned debate. (Under what circumstances, for in- 
stance, may the rhythm system be legitimately applied? ) 
Mr. Sulloway’s book may indeed claim that the Church’s 
stand is stupid and inhuman; if so, it will hardly ad- 
vance the cause of cooperation in our pluralistic society. 
For the Kirkus Service to endorse such a biased opinion 
is scarcely a step toward lessening the tensions. 


Perspective 


wealth—not to save. But last year, despite the splurge 
in Wall Street, American families put more money in 
savings deposits, savings and loan shares, Government 
bonds and life insurance than they ever did before in 
peacetime. They stashed away $18.3 billion—30 per cent 
more than in 1957. What made this record all the more 
remarkable was that it was set during a recessionary 
period when many unemployed workers were dissaving, 
that is, liquidating what savings they had. However 
fearful the President and some of his advisers may be 
about the immediate future, millions of American fami- 
lies have full confidence in the soundness of the dollar. 

And so, it should be added, have foreigners. A short 
time ago there was a journalistic hue and cry over the 
reputed fear abroad that inflation in this country was 
out of control. Foreigners were said to be losing con- 
fidence in the dollar and minatory fingers were pointed 
at the outflow of gold last year, amounting to $2.3 bil- 
lion. This Review protested at the time that these warn- 
ings and alarms were exaggerated and pointed out that 
the loss of $2.3 billion in gold during 1958 signified no 
flight whatsoever from the dollar (Am. 1/17, p. 452). 
We noted that toward the end of the year the outflow 
of gold had abated and we risked a prediction that this 
year it would come to a stop. Although that guess may 
have been overly optimistic, it is a fact that in February 
the loss of gold was a nominal $1 million. The New 
York Times reported on March 5 that the February 
figure was thought in Washington to reinforce the posi- 
tion of those who saw in last year’s gold movement no 
grave cause for alarm of any kind. 

The Administration, like any Government, ought to 
have a prudent concern for the integrity of the nation’s 
money. For the reasons given above, and for others that 
might easily be added, we suggest, however, that at 
the present time its concern over inflation is exag- 
gerated. If this concern is inhibiting action that other- 
wise would be taken in the interest of the nation’s se- 
curity and world peace, it could also be tragic. 
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Darwin Today 


J) Franklin Ening, SJ. 


r is very difficult for the young, in our busy and prag- 
matic civilization, to realize that anything older than 
the rocket on the front page of the morning paper ever 
had any real effect on modernity. I marvel, oldster that 
I am, that when I talk to them of the Nazi regime, it 
seems as immediate to them as the reign of Nero. To 
me, World War II seems like yesterday, but the young 
have at best vague ideas of Guadalcanal, Okinawa and 
Normandy. 

Of what meaning to them, therefore, is the fact that 
1959 is the one-hundredth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of a book by a very dead gentleman known as 
Darwin? Yet 1959 is basically different from 
what it would have been, had there been no 
1859 and no Darwin. 

The Origin of Species is a dull book, not 
quite as dull and much shorter than another 
book by a man named Marx, Das Kapital. It 


FIFTY YEARS 


furnish other grounds for being designated as new 
species. 

Great thinkers may recognize strong trends toward 
improvement in the evolutionary sequence. Thus, the 
late Fr. Teilhard de Chardin accentuates the gradual 
growth of self-awareness in living beings. This improve- 
ment is registered physically in the nervous system, and 
then in the cultural development of humanity. 


THE SCENE IN 1859 


In sum, evolution is opposed to a static world. It can- 
not believe that everything that is now was always the 
same. It introduces the concept of process, 
which is another way of saying: history. 

The background of 1859 may well be read 
in Loren Eiseley’s excellent book, Darwin’s 
Century. One can go back to the Greeks, 
some of whom had a speculative idea of 





does not professedly deal with the world of 
action, but it has had a profound influence 
upon the world of action as well as the world 
of thought. If we had to select a very small 
list of books—and ideas—which have made 
our world so different from what it was a 
hundred years ago, The Origin would rank 
among the first two. 

This influence on today and on the history of civiliza- 
tion during the past hundred years is partly due to 
Darwinism as such, which is a specific theory of the 
mechanics of evolution. The greater part of Darwin’s 
impact on today derives from the fact that his was the 
spark which initiated a great explosion in the history of 
thought. It was Darwin who made evolution a part of 
modern life. 

Evolution means many things to many people. There 
is a natural tendency to think of it as change for the 
better. But the scientist is prohibited by modern taboo 
from using value-words like “better” or “worse.” The 
basic meaning of evolution for the scientist is the fact 
that there has been change, and this change has been 
genetic. That is, certain beings exist because certain 
other ancestral beings have existed and have resulted in 
descendant beings. By and large, the descendant beings 
are more complex, better adapted to new situations or 








Fr. Ewe, s.J., who teaches anthropology at Fordham 
University, has done anthropological field work in 
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evolution, although Aristotle (who so greatly 
influenced the Middle Ages and subsequent 
scholastic philosophy ) did not. One can read 
Buffon and Lamarck, who were evolutionists, 
but did not supply the world with the two 
things Darwin supplied: a mechanism for 
evolution and an attitude towards facts, their 
classification and correlation, which inaugu- 
rated modern biology. 

Closer at hand, there was Malthus, with his doctrine 
that there will be overpopulation unless natural forces 
keep population down, and Lyell, who demonstrated 
that geology shows a continuous change in biological 
forms. A dramatic event was the paper of Wallace, who, 
independently and under a far distant sky, arrived at 
the principle of natural selection over which Darwin 
had labored in England for 20 years. 

The joint papers of Darwin and Wallace were read 
before the Linnean Society of London in 1858—and the 
event was uneventful. But the publication of The Origin 
was the deciding factor. Hence we celebrate not 1958 
but 1959 as a decisive turning point in Western civiliza- 
tion. 

Darwin was not without predecessors and not with- 
out preparation in Western civilization. This prepara- 
tion included the science of the day, but it also involved 
attitudes toward religion (Darwin himself had given up 
religion by 1839 at the latest), toward philosophy 
(materialism clutched Darwinism to its bosom) and 
toward economics. In a word, Darwin came at the right 
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moment for success. At the same time, and particularly 
from the point of view of contemporaries, he came as an 
innovator and a prophet. 

The basic principles of The Origin are simple. In any 
group of living beings there is a phenomenon known as 
variation. For example, there is variation between large- 
ness and smallness, variation of horns, of coloration, and 
of what years ago we used to call “sex appeal.” These 
variations are due to chance. Therefore they are random 
and cannot direct the course of evolution. 

What does direct this course? The influence of nat- 
ural selection. Those variations which are useful are 
preserved; those which are not useful are destroyed. 

Very minute variations may give the edge in survival 
to one form as opposed to another. The edge is repre- 
sented by the ability to procreate not just more off- 
spring, but more efficient offspring. There is a deadly 
struggle, every species striving to procreate as many 
offspring as possible; so much so that, if left alone, 
every species would fill the world with its kind. 

In this deadly struggle, this competition, we find the 
reason why certain species have survived—and why 
others have disappeared. More importantly, we find 
here the reason why species today are different from 
the species of yesterday. This is Darwinism, a specific 
theory about the mechanism of biological evolution. 


BIOLOGICAL EVOLUTION TODAY 


It would take a book to describe evolution today, and 
how it differs from evolution in 1859. It is hardly sur- 


prising that we know more now, a hundred years later. | 


Hundreds of scientists have been hard at work on the 
problem. 

We have been filling out Darwin’s ignorances. It has 
been said that both Galileo and Darwin were right for 
the wrong reasons. Perhaps we can better say that 
Galileo and Darwin were right in spite of their igno- 
rance. 

Darwin knew nothing of the modern science of genet- 
ics. About the time of Darwin, Mendel was elaborating 
its primary principles, but his papers moldered in an 
obscure journal until, at the turn of the century, they 
were dramatically rediscovered by three scientists in 
three different countries. Today, genetics appears as at 
once a principle of likeness (children are like their 
parents) and a principle of change. Recombinations ot 
genetic materials yield differing offspring. 

Studies of populations have introduced a new and 
modern approach towards evolution. No longer are we 
tied down to the “type,” the bug impaled on a pin; we 
have learned much about variation in populations, but 
even more about the influence of populations and num- 
bers on evolution. Thus we know that new biological 
variations depend for their preservation on small popu- 
lations, rather than on large ones. 

Darwin himself was a pioneer in distribution studies. 
By watching where various species occur, and when, we 
have learned a great deal about the movements of ani- 
mals in the past and their development. This is a great 
contribution to the history of life—and history means 
evolution. 
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Finally, we come to the crucial proof of evolution, a 
proof which was singularly lacking in Darwin’s time, 
particularly as regards human evolution. This is the 
proof from paleontology. 

We can compare modern species, note their likenesses 
and differences, and suspect a genetical reason for both. 
But we do not thus actually know that one form de- 
scended from another. When, however, we find different 
but obviously allied forms in temporal sequence, in 
different strata of the earth, we know the order of his- 
tory. The reason for the translation of spatial relations 
in the earth into a temporal relationship is tne fact that 
the strata are laid down one upon the other, the oldest 
being normally at the bottom, the most recent at the 
top. This very simple principle, as you might suspect, 
often becomes difficult to apply in field work. 

The history of man’s body is now very much better 
known than it was in Darwin’s time, when only one pre- 
modern human fossil was at hand, and even that one 
was ambiguous. We now have specimens of dozens of 
types of man and his ancestors. For some animals we 
have even more evidence. 

In sum, we are better equipped than ever before to 
appreciate the basic factors in biological evolution. 
These are time, mutations, genetical recombinations and 
natural selection. The last-named factor is understood 
as the influence of the total environment and the re- 
action of the organism to it, rather than some narrow 
kind of competition or struggle for existence. Finally, 
we have supplied a great lack in Darwin’s attitude; this 
was a lack of appreciation of the organism as a func- 
tional whole, not merely a heap of characteristics for 
atomized study. 


THE CHURCH AND EVOLUTION 


Darwin and evolution have had a penetrating effect 
on human affairs and thought for the past one hundred 
years. Some of this influence was due to the over-all 
theory of evolution; some was due to applications of 
natural selection and unlimited competition to business, 
imperialism, law and philosophy. “The Law of Nature, 
red in tooth and claw” has, fortunately, little relevance 
today, but it has left its scars. The concept of evolution 
has entered into every science and every discipline of 
1959. 

What is the present-day attitude of the Catholic 
Church toward evolution? That question is asked time 
and time again. I have written more extensively on this 
subject recently (Catholic Mind, [LV] March-April, 
1957, pp. 120-130) and shall only summarize here. 

The impact of the theory of evolution on the Catholic 
theologian in 1859 must be realized in historical per- 
spective. Materialism was rampant then, and it must be 
remembered that the great champions of Darwin, such 
as Huxley and Haeckel, were protagonists of material- 
ism. Technology was changing the face of the earth, and 
not always for the better, in those laissez-faire days. The 
Bible was under the fire of critics who would do away 
both with its divine and human authorship. 

The general trend of scientific work up to that point 
had had as a principle the fixity of species. There had 
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been no reason to doubt the literal nature of the Biblical 
descriptions of the creation of the world and of man. 

From the beginning there were theologians and Cath- 
olic writers who pointed out that an evolution which 
allowed for the human soul and God the Creator did 
not run counter to any declared dogma of the Catholic 
Church. However, it was natural that the deficiencies 
of proof for the theory and the conceptual difficulties of 
harmonizing the traditional Christian view with the 
evolutionary one loomed large in the Catholic attitude. 
On a less intellectual level, but one of great importance 
to souls, the Church had to think of the simpler folk 
within her fold who would find it difficult to make ap- 
propriate distinctions. 


EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY 


Officially the Church did not do much about the 
problem, leaving the matter to her theologians. In sev- 
eral “private acts,” Rome directed that some books on 
evolution by clerics be quietly dropped from the scene. 
In 1909 the Pontifical Biblical Commission issued a 
number of decrees, some of them about the book of 
Genesis. In these decrees, the Commission avoided the 
great pitfalls on either side of the straight and narrow 
path. On the one side was modernism, which would 
make of the Bible beautiful religious literature, but 
founded on pure myth. On the other side was funda- 
mentalism, which demanded that every word of the 
Bible be taken literally, as understood here and now. 

The Biblical Commission granted that the apprecia- 
tion of literary form (in this case ancient Near Eastern 
literary form) was important in interpreting Holy Scrip- 
ture. At the same time it asserted that there were ele- 
ments of true history present, some of them importantly 
connected with Catholic beliefs. The fall of man and 
the fact of original sin—evils to be corrected only by 
God Himself becoming man and our Redeemer—as well 
as the fact of our creation by God; these and other 
truths are historically depicted in Genesis. 

The most recent authoritative ecclesiastical document 
dealing with the evolution of man is the encyclical of 
Pius XII, Humani Generis, which appeared in 1950. 
Here it is briefly pointed out that the question of the 
evolution of the human body is left open for examina- 
tion and discussion by experts of ail kinds, sacred and 
scientific. As we should expect, the Pope tells us that 
we must hold to the spirituality of the soul, which is a 
defined dogma. In another passage, the origin of present 
mankind from more parents than the original pair, 
Adam and Eve, is rejected. 

I have not made a broad statistical study of the 
opinions of Catholic theologians on the evolution of 
man. But it is clear that many are now quite favorable 
to this theory; others are more reserved. None, however, 
condemns evolution lock, stock and barrel. Purely ma- 
terialistic evolution is, of course, a theory with which 
we can never come to terms. This opposition, it should 
be pointed out, is not on a scientific level, but on the 
level of two opposing philosophies. 

The theologian is not unmindful of the old principle 
that, unless such a course is necessary for His provi- 
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dential purposes, God does not intervene, with His 
primary power, among His creatures. A case of this 
necessity would be the creation of the human soul, a 
production beyond the powers of material nature. 
Otherwise, God works through secondary causes. 

Neither is the theologian unmindful of the argument 
that God’s power is better shown by evolution than by 
the direct creation of every species. If God set in motion 
an extraordinarily complicated machinery, endowed 
with potentialities by Himself, He has shown His power 
in an even more striking way than by employing a 
single direct act. Mind you, this is not the 18th-century 
deists’ God, who set the universe in motion, and then 
sat back with folded arms. This is the Christian God, 
who at all times supplies His creatures with the fact of 
their being and with the very possibility of existence. 

Other factors have influenced the Catholic theologian 
in his consideration of the evolution of man. One factor 
we have sketched in this article: our greater knowledge 
of the evidence for and the mechanics of evolution. An- 
other factor is one we have not had time to describe. 
This is the steady progress of Catholic Scripture schol- 
ars in appreciation and interpretation of the Bible. 

The problems presented by Darwin and evolution 
are infinitely more complex than those posed by Galileo. 
It is not to be wondered then, that we are still wrestling 
with them. Pius XII, in Divino Afflante Spiritu (1943), 
declared that much time and much labor on the part 
of dedicated scholars are necessary before all problems 
can be cleared up. I present this as a challenge to think- 
ing Catholics. 

In the meantime, the fact remains that modern 
thought is evolutionary. Indeed, the fact that evolution 
is taken for granted, or is implicit in modern systems of 
thought, is the monument to Darwin and the revolution 
he inaugurated. 


On Re-reading Hawthorne 


Weak in wits and muddled now with light 

I rise and pull on clothes instead of dreams. 

The hall is quiet. No one is in sight. 

Warily, I walk by cold and pilgrim streams: 

You murdered more than foul, my steeple-hatted 
betters: 

All our trees are carved with scarlet letters. 


If we have sins that burn our breast and head, 

That gleam like gules upon a field of sable, 

We also are absolved, and no one dead 

Should haunt our wood or curse our groaning table: 
Still our laws are blue with Calvin’s cold: 

Our children give us tasteless stones to hold. 


No, no thanks to you, most reverend sires, 

Who mixed the Hurons’ with the turkeys’ blood, 

For calling out like your town criers 

Of a peril worse than fire or flood 

Against a Child you would have put in stocks— 

If you had caught Him. See where He hides and mocks. 
Lreonarp McCartuy 
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World Trade 


A. J. Knowles 


VERYBODY knows that the nations of the world must 
E trade with each other, but few of us realize how 
interdependent we really are. “Every Canadian 
gets one-fifth of his income from abroad” said the 
Canadian Prime Minister in a public broadcast follow- 
ing his recent world tour. 
Some countries are less dependent on foreign trade 
than others. The United States, for instance, is one of 
those privileged nations which have to export only a 
small percentage of what they produce. Some countries, 
however, have to market abroad more than half their 
production in order to maintain their living standards. 
Brazil depends almost entirely on its coffee exports, 
Cuba on its sugar exports. But the United States cannot 
afford to ignore countries like Cuba and Brazil, for even 
a small decline in its export trade adversely affects U. S. 
economic well-being and the exchange value of the 
dollar. Cuba has been able to buy in the U. S. market 
and keep its peso on a parity with the dollar only be- 
cause it has been able to market its sugar at good prices 
and obtain dollars in payment. Brazil, which has an 
enormous carry cver of coffee, can do only a very re- 
stricted trade with the United States and with other 
countries, because her foreign currency holdings have 
become so scarce. Dollars, and other foreign currencies, 
to pay for licensed imports must be bought at govern- 
ment-controlled auctions at rates several times that of 
the official ones. ( The official rate for the dollar is about 
18% cruzeiros; but, to buy a dollar, one has to pay the 
free market rate, which is about 180 cruzeiros per dol- 
lar. That is more than a day’s pay to the average Bra- 
zilian worker.) With inflation here, and greater inflation 
there, it is easy to imagine how difficult it is to stabilize 
currency and trade. 

There are many reasons for these conditions, and we 
can pinpoint some of them. Not all are economic, and 
many are political. When international commerce was 
in the hands of a few countries with more or less com- 
plementary economies, trade was easy. Currencies were 
convertible and there were few barriers between na- 
tions. Living standards were pitifully iow, so trade was 
mostly in consumption goods—raw materials, finished 
products and foodstuffs. But nations have all learned 
to grow two blades of grass where one grew before, so 
there is not the same movement of foodstuffs per capita 





Mr. Know.es, who worked for 26 years in banks in 
Latin America, now does free-lance writing on inter- 
national finance and similar topics. 
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as there used to be. Moreover, most nations have either 
industrialized or are in process of industrializing. The 
industrialized ones are now manufacturing for them- 
selves items which they used to import, and the others 
are importing capital goods, at great cost, to make pro- 
duction possible. 

Living standards are rising everywhere, and the need 
for international trade grows correspondingly. Services 
and technical “know-how” must now be traded as well 
as goods. A redeployment of capital funds is also in- 
volved, because the countries that need industrialization 
most are the poorer ones. Improved living standards, 
however, do not result from more money and bigger 
pay alone, but from better education, housing, trans- 
portation, health and amenities in general. And the 
higher standards we attain, the greater becomes the 
need for stable and convertible currencies to permit free 
trade. An international monetary system, having a com- 
mon unit of exchange, is clearly required, and must be- 


‘ come operative sooner or later; but many problems 


must be solved first. 

The geography of the world keeps changing, and the 
political influence of the old “powers” is not what it 
used to be. New, ambitious nations are emerging every 
year. There has been a vast redistribution of the wealth 
of the world. Wars have dissipated colossal resources, 
and selfish nationalisms have arisen. New standards of 
value compete ruthlessly with the older ones, and with 
each other. 


UNFAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE 


When a country’s exports of goods and services do 
not sell for enough to pay for its imports, its economy 
and trade have to be adjusted. Otherwise, it has to get 
foreign loans and assistance to take care of the deficit. 
Nations frequently resort to devaluation of their cur- 
rency to correct an unsatisfactory trade position—as 
France did again late last year. Every devaluation of 
the French franc makes it dearer to the Frenchman be- 
cause he has to pay more than he did before when he 
buys anything. On the other hand it makes the franc 
cheaper to the foreign importer of French goods until 
such time as the exporter raises his price. This stimulant 
of devaluation is only of transitory effect. 

As a rule, nations devalue their currency only after 
other measures have failed. Licensing of imports, rais- 
ing of tariffs and rigid exchange controls are customary 
preliminaries. Alternatively, they sometimes try bilateral 
trading and clearing agreements (virtually barter ), mul- 
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tiple exchange rates and other methods. By disrupting 
normal trade and values, such measures are unsettling, 
particularly when they are adopted arbitrarily without 
regard for international commitments and repercussions 
in other countries. 

There is some parallel between today’s situation and 
that which existed during the war years, when the 
needs of the allied nations for food and munitions had 
to be met. To the extent that those purchases could not 
be paid for, requirements were underwritten through 
the provisions of the Lend-Lease Act. New international 
organizations were created after the war to cope with 
postwar problems, and the United States and several 
other countries did much to alleviate them through the 
European Recovery Plan, Colombo Plan, Point Four, 
Technical Assistance Programs, International Monetary 
Fund and Development Bank, and in many other ways. 

These plans have been beneficial and have accom- 
plished much; but they do not go far enough. Some 
people regard them as generous, but the millions, or 
billions, of dollars that they all add up to is picayune 
compared with the fantastic sums the United States and 
other Western nations are spending on defense. 

Our standards of living in North America are still 
rising so fast that, instead of narrowing the gaps be- 
tween ourselves and the rest of the world, we are 
steadily widening them. This, in itself, is a sign that we 
are not doing enough for others. Consider, for instance, 
the case of India, which is striving, with outside aid, to 
raise the per-capita consumption of her 400 million 
people from $60 per annum to $70 per annum by 1961. 
That is less than the North American spends on his 
Christmas shopping! India has had to curtail importa- 
tions from abroad in order to obtain the absolute es- 
sentials. Paradoxical as it may seem, fertilizer, which is 
desperately needed to improve her food supplies, had to 
be eliminated from the import list because foreign ex- 
change was not available to pay for it. 


NEEDS OF “HAVE-NOT” NATIONS 


One of our tragedies is that underdeveloped countries 
feel obliged to spend vast sums on armaments which 
they cannot afford. National sovereignty is the root of 
most of our international troubles, and senseless na- 
tionalisms are the branches which cripple the trade of 
many countries. Both Argentina and Brazil have oil re- 
sources which are being only partially tapped because 
of the determination of their Governments to keep the 
oil industry in the hands of nationals. In consequence, 
they have to spend a very large part of their dollar and 
sterling exchange on oil importations. Uneconomic and 
inefficient industries are being developed in many coun- 
tries under state props, while better, and cheaper, for- 
eign goods are classified as “similars” and excluded 
from their markets. 

To one who has lived in “have-not” countries it is easy 
to understand their determination to develop their own 
potentialities. They may flounder for a while, but they 
will succeed eventually. Their need today is capital. 
Every North American industrial worker has tools and 
equipment worth $18,000 behind him; but most of the 
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world’s workers have only a pick and a shovel. Their 
labor is their only real capital, but it is working won- 
ders that may soon surprise us. China affords a stunning 
example of this. 

Peoples of all races and cultures have the same basic 
needs, and the same hopes and fears. We cannot hide 
our light under a bushel in this age. Either we share it 
expansively, freely and wholeheartedly—or we isolate 
ourselves. International trade is the barometer that 
records our sharing. Its present low rate should fill us 
with foreboding that a disastrous storm is brewing. 
Since we are a small minority, our fate may be at stake. 
Our overwhelming material superiority may not avail 
us. Noah found refuge in the ark: but our safety lies in 
international brotherhood, whose language is trade and 
whose spirit is cooperative sharing. We can accomplish 
this only when all nations scrap some of their cherished 
sovereignties, open their doors and remove the outdated 
and offensive barriers that block the channels through 
which money and goods flow. 


Ascension 


First, only faces looking up, 

Familiar faces, dear, etched in awe. 
Then higher, in the raw, thin air, 

The widening view: 

Sandy roads leading to familiar places, 
Sheep grazing on the rocky hills, 
Palms dark against the final spring. 

A vast map now. These last things: 
The temple, the mount, the sea— 

Still, the lovely sea. 


You leave, 

Quiet as cloud 

Ascending the mended span. 

The men grieve; they cannot understand. 
Of that hour 

When paternal power waited and men watched, 
What can we comprehend? 

Wood of earth, oil of heaven fuel 

The single flame of your suspended heart. 
We, the centuries’ sightless, witness joy. 
Was it, then, nothing to depart? 


Did you look only up 
Where soon, oh soon 
Would be union? 


Or down at all 

Where once, yes, once 

These men, these hills, this muted sea 
Knew a man’s love, cedar-rooted, 
Tough as trunk and tender as tendrils 
Of a tree? 


Oh Christ, 

Within moments of the Father’s reach, 
Was your heart moved 

By a vanishing fisherman’s beach? 


Ispy AMBERG MuRTAUGH 
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State of the Question 





RIGHT-TO-WORK IN TEXAS 


Volumes have been written and many words uttered—often with 
strong feelings—about the merits and demerits of the “right-to- 
work” laws. Up till now, however, the controversy has been largely 
theoretical. Fr. Masse, of the America staff, here summarizes the 
first scholarly attempt to evaluate “right-to-work” laws in practice. 


FROM NOW ON anyone who professes to 
write seriously about so-called right-to- 
work laws will have to cite a booklet, 
Right to Work in Practice, published in 
January by the Fund for the Republic 
(60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Single copies free.) Latest in the Fund’s 
series of studies of “the basic issues 
underlying a free society,” the booklet 
is the work of Prof. Frederic Meyers 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. It is the first scholarly effort 
to determine the actual effects of a 
right-to-work law on individual workers, 
on unions and on labor-management 
relations. Up till now, except for some 
sketchy and tendentious attempts to 
prove either the harmfulness or the 
beneficence of right-to-work laws, the 
controversy has been conducted in 
largely theoretical terms. At least for 
Texas, we now have a picture of what 
these laws mean in practice. 

As Professor Meyers paints it—with 
the help of researchers from the Univer- 
sity of Texas—it is not a picture that 
reflects either the dreams of right-to- 
work sponsors or the nightmares of 
right-to-work opponents. Aside from its 
value as a symbol of power, he con- 
cludes, the Texas statute, which dates 
from 1947, has been of dubious value to 
employers, has not notably weakened 
unions, and has not appreciably en- 
larged the area of individual freedom. 

In studying the impact of the Texas 
law, the author separates, with good 
reason, the traditional closed-shop in- 
dustries—in which all hiring is done 
through the union and is restricted to 
union men—from the general run of 
manufacturing and trade. In these in- 
dustries, he says, the outlawing of the 
union shop, like the Taft-Hartley ban 
on the closed shop, has had little effect 
on the customary way of doing busi- 
ness. With reference to the construction 
industry, he writes that. . 
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the statute is almost universally vi- 
olated. Indeed, its main impact has 
been to give employment to 
lawyers who can write contracts 
with an outward appearance of in- 
nocence and who advise the unions 
how to avoid providing evidence 
in a possible State injunction suit. 
. . . Effective closed shops operate 
throughout the organized segments 
of the construction industry. 


In printing the same situation exists. 
Of 148 bargaining units studied—cov- 
ering about 5,000 employes—130 were 
found to have a union membership of 
100 per cent. Less than 5 per cent of 
all the workers in these bargaining units 
were non-unionists. (These figures were 
matched by the motion picture oper- 
ators. Information on 58 bargaining 
units in Texas theatres revealed 49 with 
100-per-cent union membership. ) 

Outside of these and other traditional 
closed-shop industries, employers have 
always exercised the right to hire work- 
ers irrespective of union status. Before 





the Texas law was passed, unions and 
employers could legally agree that after 
a certain period of time all new em- 
ployes must join the union and maintain 
membership in it under penalty of dis- 
charge. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
however, maintaining union member- 


ship meant no more than the periodic 
tendering of union dues. For no other 
reason except failure to pay dues could 
the union demand that the boss dis- 
charge an employe. This is the type 
of labor-management agreement—a fair- 
ly innocuous form of the traditional 
union shop—which the Texas right-to- 
work law, like all State right-to-work 
laws, makes illegal. 

Has the law made life difficult for 
unions in other than closed-shop sec- 
tors of the economy? Has it made it 
more difficult for them to organize new 
plants and to maintain their strength 
in plants which have already been 
organized? 

Professor Meyers confesses _ that 
these are hard questions to answer. He 
argues that since right-to-work laws 
apply only after a union has won bar- 
gaining rights, the law’s effect on union 
organization can only be indirect. For 
instance, right-to-work laws tend to 
create “an anti-union social atmos- 
phere.” Just as union organizers could 
tell workers that by passing the Wag- 
ner Act the Government wanted them 
to join unions, so employers can, and 
do, tell workers that right-to-work laws 
indicate a public preference that they 
abstain from joining unions. Although 
this kind of employer propaganda does 
have some influence, Professor Meyers 
concludes that by and large the effect 
of the Texas law on new union organiza- 
tion “has been minimal.” He concedes, 
however, that this judgment is based 
on very tenuous evidence. 

With respect to plants already organ- 
ized, his opinion is less qualified. The 
predictions of right-to-work advocates, 
he says, that the law would result in a 
big exodus from unions have not been 
verified In a large proportion of plants 
the union membership was found to be 
practically 100 per cent. In a substan- 
tial number, the unions were too weak 
to bargain for a union shop anyway. In 
neither case, the report concludes, is 
the right-to-work law “a decisive fac- 
tor.” In other words, “even though the 
law has been honored in Texas manu- 
facturing, it has not had a_ pervasive 
effect.” 

Nevertheless, most employers con- 
tinue to support the right-to-work law. 
With the exception of the electrical con- 
tractors, this is true even in the con- 
struction industry. How employers can 
violate the law and yet insist that it 
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stay on the books the professor explains 
in this way: 


It [the law] is regarded as a 
statement of moral principle which 
is, in the contractors’ view, self- 
evident. One contractor referred to 
it as a “Magna Carta” of worker 
and employer rights. But this same 
man, as well as all others inter- 
viewed, declared that the construc- 
tion industry could not operate if 
it observed the law. The reasons 
were various. Some simply consid- 
ered the union as the only source 
of qualified labor and believed that 
on-the-spot hiring without ade- 
quate knowledge of the compe- 
tence of the applicant is wholly un- 
satisfactory, as is hiring through 
public employment offices. 

Since this attitude involves such an ob- 
vious moral inconsistency, there must 
be more to the employer position on 
right to work than that. There is. The 
real issue, Professor Meyers believes, 
“is a symbolic one.” And he goes on to 
explain: 


What is at stake is the political 
power and public support ot man- 
agement and of unionism. The 
groups supporting the proposals in 
Texas in 1947, as well as in other 
States more recently, wish essen- 
tially to make a public demonstra- 
tion of the power to deteat the la- 
bor movement in the _ political 
arena. “Right-to-work” proposals 
have become a convenient symbol 
for this purpose, perhaps because 
in effect they do mean so little, 
and perhaps also because vested 
interests in organizations formed 
to promote the statute have served 
to keep it as a symbol. The labor 
movement can do little but respond 
with the most strenuous efforts to 
have it rejected. 

For the rest, the author notes that al- 
though the Texas law has not signi- 
ficantly affected union-employer power 
relationships as these impinge on union 
representation and organization, it has 
had disturbing repercussions on col- 
lective bargaining and contract ad- 
ministration. With respect to grievances 
arising under labor agreements, the law 
“has made the unions not more responsi- 
ble but more responsive to the demands 
of a tiny minority of the membership.” 
Issues are pressed all the way through 
the grievance machinery which should 
never have been raised, and which un- 
der union-shop conditions never would 
have been raised. As Professor Meyers 
shrewdly observes: “The union leader 
without security is often most responsive 
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not to the majority of loyal union mem- 
bers who will remain, but to the small 
minority, often irresponsible, whose 
continued membership is doubtful.” 


He found evidence that the same | 
feeling of insecurity had led unions to | 


take bargaining positions that would 
be justified only to preserve the union 
from dissolution. His conclusion from 
these developments will scarcely en- 
courage employers to ride the right-to- 
work band wagon with gleeful aban- 
don: 


Rather than freeing manage- 
ments of “excessive” demands and 
policies, as the preamble to the 
statute foresaw, it probably faced 
some managements, both in griev- 
ance procedures and over the 
bargaining table, with more objec- 
tionable demands than would have 
been the case if a union shop had 
prevailed. It may be that some 
managements would prefer this 
situation to the necessity of 
bargaining about union security, 
but it seems doubtful that the law 
should make the choice for them. 


And he adds that “in the few instances 
in which the statute served to abet de- 
liberate management policies to keep a 
union weak and ineffective, it is doubt- 
ful that the law should serve these 
purposes either.” 

It should be noted that of the States 
which have had right-to-work laws for 
some time, Texas is the most heavily 
industrialized. Conceivably, similar in- 
vestigations of the effects of these laws 
in less industrialized States might pro- 
duce different findings. It would indeed 
be surprising if some evidence didn’t 
turn up to support the belief, shared 
by many employers and unions, that 
these laws do make more difficult the 
already tough job of organizing the un- 
organized, 

Professor Meyers’ conclusions will not 
likely chill the enthusiasm of the NAM 
and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
for right-to-work laws, or weaken 
organized labor’s resolve to oppose 
them relentlessly. Those who are not 
so immediately involved in the struggle 
will probably be more impressed by the 
professor's study. They will surely 
ponder his conclusion that the issue of 
freedom in a complex industrial society 
ought to be considered on a more rele- 
vant level than that offered by the 
highly emotional right-to-work debate. 

BENJAMIN L. MAssE 
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Toxyo——As Japan’s Foreign Minister Aiichiro 
Fujiyama picked himself up off the floor of his 
office, he no doubt reflected on the hazards at- 
tached to his job. Later, Bin Akao, the hefty presi- 
dent of an extreme rightist party known as Aiko- 
kuto, who had walked into the Foreign Office and 
thrown Fujiyama down, explained: “I don’t like 
Fujiyama’s plan to send Koreans to North Korea.” 

Neither did the South Koreans. On January 30, 
Foreign Minister Fujiyama announced his plan to 
repatriate 117,000 Korean residents in Japan who 
had expressed their desire to go to North Korea, 
which had already promised to provide transpor- 
tation, homes and employment. ROK Minister Yiu 
Tai Ha retorted that South Korea would “go to 
any length to prevent this crime against hu- 
manity,” and threatened to break off the current 
negotiations for normalization of Japanese-South 
Korean diplomatic relations. On February 13, the 
Japanese Cabinet confirmed the repatriation de- 
cision and later requested the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross (CICR) to supervise the 
screening of Korean residents in Japan and arrange 
for transportation to the destination of their 
choice. On February 21, President Syngman Rhee 
told a rally of 130,000 at Seoul Stadium that the 
Korean people were again on the verge of becom- 
ing “slaves of Japan.” Demonstrations against 
Japan’s “aggressive, militaristic and imperialistic 
mind” continued daily in South Korea, culminating 
in the March 1 celebration of the 40th anniversary 
of the 1919 Korean “Mansei” uprising against 
Japanese rule. 

For years the relations between Japan and South 
Korea have been as turbulent as the fishing waters 
over which they are constantly disputing. Japanese 
fishing boats which stray within 60 miles of the 
South Korean coast—a boundary called the “Peace 
line” by ROK, and the “Rhee line” by Japan—are 
captured by ROK patrol boats. 

Another constant problem is that of the 800,000 
Koreans in Japan, of whom only 600,000 are legally 
here. One-fourth of them are on state relief, and 
their crime rate is five times that of Japanese citi- 
zens. Seoul has insisted that it is Japan’s responsi- 
bility to see that they have decent living condi- 
tions, but that they will be accepted in South 
Korea if expelled from Japan. Japan has denied 
any intention of expelling them. 

Japan has insisted that its decision is based 
solely on respect for human rights. In a note 
verbale handed to ROK Minister Yiu Tai Ha, the 
Japanese stand was thus summed up: The prin- 
ciple that everyone has the right to leave any 





James L. ANDERSON, s.J., is studying Japanese in 
Yokosuka, where he hopes to teach. 


Repatriation or Deportation? 








country, including his own, or to return to his 
country is expressly proclaimed in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. The Government of 
Japan has decided to request the CICR to confirm 
the will of the individual Koreans. This action in 
no way implies the recognition of North Korea. 

The South Korean viewpoint is that the Jap- 
anese plan constitutes a violation of ROK sov- 
ereignty. Yiu Tai Ha charged that it would be de- 
portation, not repatriation, and anti-humanitarian 
rather than humanitarian. Since the majority of the 
Koreans in Japan were forcibly shipped here be- 
tween 1910 and 1945, Japan must grant them a 
decent status in Japanese society and opportuni- 
ties to earn their daily bread. “Anyone,” he said, 
“should be able to realize the true aim of North 
Korea’s come-over-here-to-paradise offensive. It 
is to bring about a collapse of the ROK-Japan 
talks and to obtain more slave labor.” 

What is a fair solution to this dispute, and what 
will come of it? Certainly the principle on which 
Japan based its decision is valid: an individual has 
the right to choose where he will live. But it is 
doubtful that the Koreans in Japan, who are in- 
deed suffering economic hardships, really have a 
free choice. Japanese security authorities have re- 
vealed that only 43,000, not 117,000 as stated by 
the pro-Communist Federation of Korean Resi- 
dents’ Association (Chosen Soren), have asked to 
go to North Korea, and that many of these did so 
under “considerable pressure” from Chosen Soren. 

At any rate, there is now a lull in the storm. The 
CICR has announced that it must have time to 
consider before it decides whether to lend assist- 
ance to the planned repatriation. One spokesman 
said: “Our discussions here showed that the prob- 
lem is more difficult than we had suspected.” 

Moreover, Japan Red Cross envoy Masutaro 
Inoue indicated in Geneva, February 27, that 
Tokyo may drop its repatriation plans if the CICR 
refuses to aid in the project. 

This might be a face-saving way out of the 
problem. But it is hard to see at this time what will 
come of all this. Whatever happens, South Korea 
says it is irrevocably opposed to the repatriation 
of any Korean to North Korea. 

So far the only ones to benefit from the dispute 
are North Korea and its big brother, Red China. 
If, and this seems the case, the primary aim of the 
Communists, experienced fishers in troubled 
waters, was to stir up conflict between South 
Korea and Japan and break off the normalization 
talks between America’s two firm allies in the Far 
East, they have made a good catch. For, as an old 
Japanese proverb observes, “A fight between a 
gull and a clam benefits only the fisherman.” 

James L. ANDERSON 
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The Status of Poetry 


William J. Grace 


ONTRARY to popular impression, there is not a great 
( deal of real poetry in English. If you take a thick 
anthology of English poetry in one volume, which 
presumably should give us nuggets of the highest poetic 
achievement, I believe you could throw out at least two- 
thirds of the contents as not being poetry. It may be 
thetoric, yes; didacticism, yes; compressed expressions 
of standardized, idealized attitudes, yes—but poetry, no. 
Should we conclude with John Milton that poetry is 
“the inspired gift of God rarely bestowed”? Or is there 
something wrong in the way in which we look at poetry 
from the point of view of the creative process and the 
product? We might even go so far as to ask whether our 
educational procedures in this matter are sound, or ever 
have been sound. 


POETS AS MYSTERIOUS GENIUSES 


Whenever poetry is discussed, almost at once a great 
veil of obscurantism is spread across the landscape, and 
all sorts of people pose as high priests of mysterious 
esthetic cults. The history of English criticism is full of 
them. 

Space permits only a few examples. The general 
thesis of inspiration, for example, is an easy one and a 
dead-end lane. It is easy because no investigation of 
“inspiration” is necessary or possible; it is a dead end 
because poetry is made an inexplicable gift outside and 
beyond ordinary human experience. Garrod states: “No- 
body who surveys the general prosaicalness of mankind 
can help wondering whether what Socrates alleges of 
virtue may not be true also of poetry—that it cannot be 
taught, but that, to whom it comes, it comes by divine 
accident, the appreciation of it, equally with the prac- 
tice of it, depending upon inspiration. Can we teach the 
habit of poetry, and, if so, how? What can education do 
in this vital matter?” 

How? Well, wouldn't the first thing be to see how 
poets work, just as you see how carpenters work, or 
building contractors, though poets deal with delicate 
resources of the psyche, more unpredictable if no less 
stable than material objects? But there is a great re- 
luctance to do this, as if the secrets of the craft would 
then stand open and naked to the eyes of the layman. 
Sir Edmund Gosse, writing on “The Milton Manuscripts 





Mr. Grace, professor of English in the School of Educa- 
tion of Fordham University, has contributed articles and 
poetry to AMerica and other reviews. 
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at Trinity,” finds “taking a peek behind the scenes” par- 
ticularly horrifying. 


I had thought of Lycidas as of a full grown 
beauty—as springing up with all its parts absolute— 
till, in an evil hour, I was shown the original copy 
of it, together with the other minor poems of its 
author, in the library at Trinity, kept like some 
treasure to be proud of. I wish they had thrown 
them into the Cam, or sent them after the latter 
cantos of Spenser into the Irish Channel. How it 
staggered me to see the fine things in their ore, 
interlined, corrected, as if their words were mortal, 
alterable, displaceable at pleasure! As if inspiration 
were made up of parts, and these fluctuating, suc- 
cessive, indifferent. I will never go into the work- 
shop of any great artist again. 


Other examples could be cited, such as, for instance, 
Roy Ridley’s uneasiness in looking into the artist's work- 
shop in Keats's Craftsmanship, where he discusses 
Keats's holograph. 

One thing abundantly proved by the manuscripts of 
Milton and Keats is that they did not write from any 
full-blown inspiration in the first place but through 
persistent struggle with recalcitrant material. W. P. Ker 
in Form and Style in Poetry indicates that scene of 
struggle which is ultimately transcended in the final 
product, but still carries the odor of the workshop. In 
speaking of these lines in Lycidas, 


Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 
Where the great vision of the guarded Mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold... 


Ker says: 


“The fable of Bellerus old” is pedantic myth- 
ology. It means Cornwall, Land’s End. Milton, 
writing in the fashion of the solemn ode, thinks him- 
self bound to use mythological ornament. First he 
puts “Corineus” because “Corineus” comes first in 
British mythology; but this did not sound well 
enough. Just as he changed “humming tide” to 
‘whelming tide” for fuller sound, so he substituted 
here “Bellerus,” Bellerion being an old name for 
Cornwall. Milton takes a sham mythological figure, 
whom he knows nothing of and about whom he 
does not want his readers to inquire. . . . What one 
gets from it, if one tries to express the meaning of 
it in prose, is the mood of sorrow, of regret, ex- 
pressed through thoughts of the spaces of the sea. 
And though Bellerus is nothing, “the great vision 
of the guarded Mount” is one of the most glorious 
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images in the whole of Christendom, the appearing 

of St. Michael on his own mountain, looking out 

over the Atlantic. 

What conditions, then, underlie poetic creativity? 

I outlined those conditions, with a practical applica- 
tion of them, tested with students and by this time with 
a number of other teachers, in my book, How to Be 
Creative with Words (Fordham U., 1952). One of the 
upsetting theses in that book is that it is within anyone’s 
possibility to make poetic statement (actually this was 
the beginning language of the human race); that, if 
poetry is a gift, it is a universal one. The fact that 
people think otherwise is a result of obscurantist, non- 
creative educational practices, in conjunction with the 
endless gloop about literature purveyed by a long tradi- 
tion of academic criticism. But the teacher, actually 
composing in class a poem based on a list of mental 
associations supplied by the class itself, invites every- 
one to “take a peek behind the scene” and remove the 
unnecessary mystery about poetic creativity. 

Space prevents documentation. But certain vital prin- 
ciples can be outlined from such exercises. 


HOW DO THEY ACTUALLY WRITE? 


Poetry cannot exist—to borrow by analogy a term from 
religion—without incarnation. The bulk of so-called 
poetry in English consists in idealization, fulfilling 
Keats’ unfortunate statement that “poetry should strike 
the reader as the wording of his own highest thoughts, 
and appear almost as a remembrance.” This is what 
most students come to poetry for, if they come to it at 
all. It is the noble idea, the uplifting and emotionalized. 
message (and 18th-and 19th-century poetry is loaded 
with it) that seems valuable to them. But it is actually 
the concretization of the idea that makes poetry, as 
distinct from rhetoric. The noble idea is not enough for 
poetry. 

That is why “intellectual” poetry is, at best, minor 
poetry. You do not think of a really great artist, like 
Shakespeare or Dante, as an intellectual poet. The in- 
tellectual element has become too incarnate, too con- 
crete, to be noticed, only half-synthesized, as “intellec- 
tual.” But T. S. Eliot is an “intellectual” poet and he 
pleases many Americans who have carried intellectuality 
to the point of eccentricity and imposture. Eliot is an 
important and honest writer, but he falls short of com- 
plete concretization. 

The Maritains in what seems to me to be still the 
most realistic and pertinent exposition of poetry as an 
art written to date, La Situation de la Poésie, state that 
poetry is a substantial knowledge (une connaissance 
substantielle ). Their thesis is that the sense of the poem 
cannot exist except in its own verbal form. In poetry, 
words are not simply symbols of ideas. Prose speaks 
about something through words, poetry makes some- 
thing by words. The main role of poetry is not to com- 
municate intellectual ideas, but to maintain relationship 
with the world of intuitions. 

How do we explain the uniqueness of poetic state- 
ment? Is it inspiration, is it the sweat of the workshop? 
I think the workshop helps to create the environment, 
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but it is not the basic causality. The answer, I believe, 
can be found along modern lines of psychological in- 
vestigation, particularly in the work of Carl Jung. 

Jung has used the method of inducing mental asso- 
ciation through giving a list of words to which his 
patient responds. The objective is, of course, diagnostic 
—to locate areas of tension, keys to hidden causes of 
mental conflict. But (and this is important to the teacher 
of literature) the same method can be used in the 
classroom, not to investigate mental problems, but to 
lubricate and make possible the functioning of the 
creative motor. 

The reason is simple. While many mental associations 
are purely conventional and simply reflect the conform- 
ity and uniformity of mechanistic society—a girl is 
“nice,” the ocean is “blue,” autumn brings “Jack Frost”— 
others are unique and based upon the student's real 
experience. Some of these associations are “images” in 
a very specific sense (they indicate real objects he asso- 
ciates with the experience suggested by the word ); some 
are intellectual ideas, symbols of the thoughts that the 
actual experience engendered in him. In regard to the 
given word “ocean,” black timber might be an example 
of the first; immensity of the other. 

I have shown in How to Be Creative with Words how 
the combination of these specific images and intellectual 
ideas provides the basic material for poetry—poetry for 
everybody. But it is substantial knowledge. It does not 
arise from planning and abstract intellectual thinking 
(just the sort of thing Poe mistakenly advocated for 
poetry ); it arises and is based in the image brought 
about by mental association and then indissolubly 
wedded to the intellectual idea. Once the union, the 
concretization, has taken place, there is the meaning. 
There was no a priori conceptual meaning, and there 
can be no other meaning than the phrase itself after- 
wards. From the phrases “hidden” and “immensity” 
associated with the given word “ocean” by two students 
we get the phrase “hidden immensity of the ocean.” 
That is basically poetry, and it means just what it says. 
To quite a number of people today, because of their 
nonimaginative, noncreative education, the phrase may 
mean nothing. But that’s another problem. 

The uniqueness of the poetic statement is directly re- 
lated to the uniqueness and intensity of the individual 
experience, at least as far as the creation of the original 
mental association is concerned. That’s why uncon- 
scious factors, or factors that have been dead or dormant 
in the memory, are so frequently resuscitated in poetry, 
with great vehemence. 


UNTRAINED IMAGINATIONS 


The answer then to Garrod’s question (can poetry be 
taught?) is yes, provided we get to the psychological 
basis of poetry, and do not teach it as construction, form, 
rhetoric, although these elements may enter the final 
product. Such matters are pointless, if the essential is 
missing. 

Unfortunately the creative teacher is handicapped by 
the fact that education, in the broad sense, is concerned 
today almost entirely with intellectual ideas, when it is 
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functioning at all—or with memorized verbalizations, 
when it has yielded up the ghost. The ability to think 
in images, in the concrete phenomena of the imagina- 
tion, has become a comparative rarity, because the 
training of the imagination has precise laws and requires 
as much time and care as the training of the intellect, 
and that time is not given in any modern curriculum. 
Unfortunately, intellectual training must remain com- 
paratively sterile without the accompanying training of 
the imagination. 

These observations suggest the answer to one of the 
great historical mysteries. Originally poetry was the 
most popular and instinctive of the arts. Today there is 
scarcely any popular interest in it, even the interest and 
tribute of bad taste. How so? 

Historically what has occurred is the substitution of 
highly artificial architectonics for the essence of poetry, 


with a resultant great loss of creative potential. Poetry, 
instead of being powerful (therefore, sincere) thought 
through the image, expressed in the natural rhythm of 
the language, has become a complicated technical, even 
esoteric language. This fact partly accounts for the 
oblivion to which the public mind, once it has been re- 
leased from school, consigns poetry. 

If poetry is an essentially universal and human form of 
expression, as I believe it is, somewhere along the line 
it got lost in the swamps of virtuosity. The highly artifi- 
cial, the cerebrally contrived, is clever, showy, basically 
vulgar and destructive of the essence of poetry. Un- 
fortunately, this is the sort of thing that is increasingly 
presented and admired as poetry, and is almost entirely 
rejected by the populace at large, who, in other ways as 
well, have been deprived of the birthright of imagina- 
tion. 








BOOKS 





Heroes, Too, Lived under Hitler 


THE GERMAN RESISTANCE 
By Gerhard Ritter. Praeger. 330p. $7.50 


It is surprising that the German heritage 
which produced Beethoven, Wagner, 
Goethe and other creative masters of 
massive scope has not yet produced a 
major work of art to give suitable ex- 
pression to the cosmic human tragedy of 
the rise and fall of the Nazi Third Reich. 
With only occasional exceptions like the 
cameo scripts and sketches of a Wolf- 
gang Borchert (and even these are 
basically concerned with the cruel de- 
spair of the postwar years!), the telling 
of one of mankind’s greatest epics has 
been left to the professional historian 
or to individual memoirs. 

Yet here was a time and this was a 
place in which the full potential of the 
human spirit was realized, both in its 
depths of bestiality as evidenced by the 
perpetrators of extermination-camp 
atrocities and in its heights of heroic 
self-sacrifice and renunciation displayed 
by those who refused to accept the 
Hitler system and chose martyrdom for 
the cause of human decency. The brutal 
sadist of the SS and the idealistic 
Munich student distributing his appeals 
for the nonviolent overthrow of the 
hated regime were both Germans; and 
we of the outside world should never 
shudder over the misdeeds of the one 
without reflecting upon the inspiring 
witness of the other. 
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That is why Prof. Ritter’s book de- 
serves a grateful welcome, not only as 
a strikingly authoritative report on the 
underground network of anti-Nazi 
activities but also as an analysis of the 
moral presuppositions and intentions of 
the man he regards as the central figure 
of the German Resistance: Carl Goerde- 
ler. He freely admits that this selection 
will be challenged by others who might 
view the one-time Lord Mayor of Leip- 
zig more as a revolutionary dilettante, 
as a bourgeois idealist whose “illusions” 
(as Ritter calls them) accounted for 
many of the bungling delays and false 
starts—as well as the final defeat—of 
the Resistance Movement. One need, 
not, however, dispute the comparative 
strengths and weaknesses of the vari- 
ous groups that formed the loose con- 
stellation of the underground opposi- 
tion; it is enough to draw a bold out- 
line, as Ritter does, using one signif- 
icant figure or group as the center of 
attention and relating the others to it. 
For such a purpose, Goerdeler is clear- 
ly a most propitious choice, if only in 
that his wide circle of personal contacts, 
both within Hitler’s Germany and with- 
out, provided some link, however short- 
lived and incidental, with the many 
other centers of resistance. 

Ritter does not pretend to be a coldly 
objective historian. At times his tone 
is almost one of idolatrous eulogy; even 
his criticism of Goerdeler’s conspirator- 


ial shortcomings are couched in terms 
favorable to a man who was apparently 
his friend as well as the subject of his 
analysis. His commitment is especially 
evident in those passages defending 
the unsuccessful movement against the 
(in his eyes) faulty or unfair judgments 
passed by writers who did not them- 
selves experience life under the Nazi 
terror. 

R. T. Clark, the translator, admits 
to having greatly reduced the size of 
the Ritter study. This reviewer has no 
way of knowing whether this has im- 
paired or improved the work. In transla- 
tion, Ritter’s history provides a deeper 
understanding of the Resistance and 
its tragic failure. The certainty of the 
ultimate defeat pervades every chapter, 
leading this reviewer to recall the many 
interviews with German Catholics who 
expressed their firm conviction that 
Hitler and his successes can be ex- 
plained only in terms of Satanic inter- 
vention. 

Certainly one may read a sort of in- 
verted providence into the freak acci- 
dents which, time and again, disrupted 
carefully planned revolutionary coups. 
But the failure is perhaps better ex- 
plained in purely human terms. The 
Resistance failed because its principal 
leaders insisted that everything be 
wrapped into one neat and foolproof 
package before they acted. Thus, many 
occasions which could have brought 
success were allowed to pass because 
the British failed to give encouraging 
assurances of a friendly peace, because 
some general refused to commit him- 
self fully, etc. True, a more daring at- 
tempt might have failed as thoroughly 
as did the July 1944 Putsch; but the 
dedication to a revolution of order re- 
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duced their efforts to the status of a an autobiography nor a spiritual jour- versity of California, her intellectual, If 
revolution of talk. nal. Childhood in a happy home, lo- critical and creative gifts were recog- most 
This does not imply a charge of cated in her loved lake-town of Cumber- nized by Professors Benjamin Lehman, years 
cowardice or weakness on the part of land, Wis., provided this eager and Livingston Lowes and Guy Montgom- the | 
the anti-Hitler conspirators. Given the friendly and inquiring child with love ery. Then as now her critical essays and Thec 
total terror of the Nazi regime, it is and space and time to think things out. poems appeared in scholarly reviews. Ried 
enough that some men had the integrity In 1926 this brilliant young nun- tenni 
and the courage even to talk and to scholar became the founder of the Col- ing a 
plot against it, however futile their lege of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt O’La 
plots, however inevitable the outcome Lake City. Even in her busiest days catio 
of failure and death. Some day, soon, and years she found time to read and catec 
let us hope, these heroes and their work write. A leisurely year of study and Tl 
will be fittingly memorialized in the travel in Europe intensified this “medi- 25 y 
more lasting language of art and let- evalist’s” enthusiasm for the Middle Siste: 
ters. Until then, the historian, with his Ages. At Oxford, she attended with de- 
tools that barely touch upon the inner light the lectures of Fr. Martin D’Arcy, th 
depths of human experience, will have Before she left Cumberland for the Prof. Tolkein and C. S. Lewis. Many aa 
to do what little he can. Prof. Ritter wider world of the University of Wis- other literary acquaintances were made pa 
has done very well indeed. consin, she had sensed the warmth of _ or renewed during these months abroad. ev 
Gorpon C. Zann friendship and the wonder and ever- And many of these scholars, critics and be 
renewed beauty of the seasons. She was artists have since found their way, along ge 
° ak already familiar with the classics of with their American counterparts, to ne 
Literary Administrator Greek, German and English literature. Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind., tp 
Undergraduate life was completed at of which Sister Madeleva became presi- é 
MY vivasege SEVENTY YEARS the College of Saint Mary’s, which was__ dent in 1934. Dr 
By Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. Macmillan. also the doorway into the noviceship of The story of her 25 years at Saint distix 
172p. $3.50 the Sisters of the Holy Cross. Her gift | Mary’s deserves to be long in the telling, rem 
for writing poetry was discovered to her but is treated with the brevity which iad 
The story of the “first seventy years” of and to Fr. Charles O’Donnell, C.S.C., characterizes the whole book. During ites 
this nun-educator runs rapidly. Deftness under whom she worked as an M.A. her presidency the student body has Thro: 
and objectivity characterize the narra- candidate at the University of Notre grown from 300 to 1,000. Academic heer 
tion. At the start Sister Madeleva warns Dame. During the years when she com- and cultural developments have been Siste: 
her readers that she is writing neither pleted her doctoral training at the Uni- dynamic and significant. ta 
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If the author were asked to name the 
most important accomplishment of these 
years, she would, one feels certain, say 
the founding of the School of Sacred 
Theology in 1954. The construction of 
Riedinger House, of the Alumnae Cen- 
tennial Library, of the Science Build- 
ing and of Moreau Hall and its splendid 
O’Laughlin Auditorium are other indi- 
cations of the happy results of dedi- 
cated love and educational leadership. 

The theme and explanation of these 
25 years seems aptly summarized in 
Sister Madeleva’s own words: 


I want these girls of ours to open 
their arms, their eyes, their lives 
wide to the universe, to understand 
palpably that “Underneath are the 
everlasting arms.” I want them to 
be less bewildered with our noisy 
generation, less afraid of its loneli- 
ness because One who has asked 
to share it says, “Be still and know 
that I am God.” 


Drawn by this educational outlook, 
distinguished scholars and artists and 
educators have flocked to Saint Mary’s. 
And honorary degrees and awards have 
also sought out Sister Madeleva. 
Through this brief chronicle which she 
now pens so deftly and so pleasantly, 
Sister Madeleva introduces Saint Mary’s 
to a wider audience. They, like its un- 
dergraduates and its alumnae, will re- 
joice in the cultural and spiritual riches 
which there abound. 

ELEANORE O’ByRNE 


Liturgy in Life 


HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN FEASTS 
AND CUSTOMS 


By Francis X. Weiser. Harcourt, Brace. 
366p. $4.95 


In this remarkable book Fr. Weiser has 
managed to combine two frequently 
disparate qualities—scholarship and a 
popular readable style. His purpose is to 
explain the history, development and 
observance of our Christian liturgical 
feasts. But he has also included the 
folklore, customs and _ traditions sur- 
rounding these feasts as they have been 
celebrated in many countries. 

The result is a very palatable and 
often engrossing introduction to the 
liturgy. Even more than that, it is in its 
way an introduction to Christian cul- 
ture. He shows how the Christian mys- 
teries have permeated the daily lives 
of the faithful through the centuries, 
in their family customs at Christmas 
and Easter, even in their cooking, their 
songs and their social gatherings. 


The high days of Holy Week, for ex- : 
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Statesman - priest, 
soldier, scholar, 
Vatican emissary to the 
capitals of the world, but 


ABOVE ALL 
A SHEPHERD 


Pope John XXIII 


By Uco Gropp and Jutius Lomsarpt. An intimate and 
revealing portrait of the man who guides nearly 500,000,000 
, souls, a dramatic account of the events that led to his elec- 
, tion, and a valuable summary of the tasks and challenges 
\ now facing him. With 24 historic photographs. Written by 
Ugo Groppi, former member of the Vatican Secretariat of 
State, in collaboration with Dr. Julius Lombardi, head of 
the Language Dept., Seton Hall University. $3.95 









A wealth of fine reading from the 
world of Catholic thought 




















Catherine Labouré and the Modern 
Apparitions of Our Lady 


By OMER ENGLEBERT. A study of the modern appari- 
tions of the Mother of God, starting with the first which 
appeared to Catherine Labouré in 1830. The author 
sees in each apparition the confirmation and restate- 
ment of the Gospel Message. $3.95 





Nine Sermons of St. Augustine on the Psalms 


Translated by EoMuND HILL. A remarkable new translation, close to the 
colloquial form in which they were originally delivered, and revealing 
humanity and great relevance for our time. $3.50 


Saints and Ourselves 
Third Series 


Edited by PHILIP CARAMAN, S.J. Twelve of England’s most gifted authors 
write sensitive, moving studies of their favorite saints. $3.50 


Heaven 


By J. P. McCartny, S.J. What we know of heaven, as re- 
vealed through Scripture, tradition and the writings of the 
Fathers. $3.00 





Now at your bookstore 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


In Canada: Thomas Nelson & Sons 


(Canada), Limited 
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ample, were at one time holydays of 
obligation. All work was suspended and 
the whole community attended the 
liturgical services. Kings pardoned pris- 
oners and retired to a monastery to 
follow the liturgy and spend the days 
in reflection and prayer. When one 
went off to make his Easter confession, 
he first asked pardon of the members 
of his family and the servants for any 
offense he had committed against them, 
and when he returned he was greeted 
with a joyful embrace. 

For us who live in a cold, secular 
climate, there is very little in the course 
of the day—in the newspapers or on 
radio and television or in the streets of 
the city—to raise our minds to God, not 





even so much as a wayside shrine or 
the ringing of the Angelus. The social 
pressure of a pluralistic society has re- 
duced religion largely to an interior and 
private matter. But this engagingly writ- 


ten study by Fr. Weiser reveals the per- 
vasive influence which the liturgy has 
had on the daily lives of the faithful 
and the influence it can have in our 
lives. His book is quite unique in its 
kind and will find an indispensable 
place in any library and in every Chris- 
tian home. BERNARD J. MURRAY 


THE SURGE OF PIETY IN AMERICA 
By A. Roy Eckardt. Association Press. 
192p. $3.50 


Some years ago the author, Methodist 
minister and head of the Department 
of Religion at Lehigh University, pub- 
lished a magazine article sharply critical 
of the new look in Protestant piety. 
After reflection and reappraisal he has 
worked over and expanded his thesis 
into the present book. 

To give his volume unity, Dr. Eck- 
ardt has adopted a concept of irony 
from the writings of Reinhold Niebuhr 
and has fitted his evidence—at times by 
violence—into this ironic view. Of the 
three main aspects of American piety 
here explored, the first two are guided 
and symbolized by Billy Graham and 
Norman Vincent Peale. 

It is difficult to see what, beyond a 
common strain of Pelagianism, the neo- 








fundamentalism of Graham has in agree- 
ment with the modernism of Peale. 
But the social and economic thought of 
these two does agree with the views 
advocated by the third group examined 
by Dr. Eckardt—those organizations, 
such as the Christian Freedom Founda- 
tion, which regard Christianity as a 
major buttress of American nationalism 
and capitalism. These three viewpoints, 
the author maintains, have molded the 
present American folk religion which 
considers God not as the omnipotent 
Father but as an obsequious servant, 
dispensing peace and prosperity to all 
American Christians, happy and _ suc- 
cessful and without the ache of an 
Angst. 

Dr. Eckardt criticizes this folk reli- 
gion from the standpoint of Protestant 
neo-orthodoxy. While his comments are 
frequently strong—indeed, his own word 
for his writing is “polemic”’—he does 
not question the sincerity and the good 
will of those whose beliefs he blasts. 
The book makes interesting reading. 

FrANcis X. CURRAN 


Picking the Paperbacks 


TERESA OF AviLA, by Marcelle Auclair 
(Doubleday Image. 480p. $1.35). A 


/ model of what hagiography should be, 
| this is a vividly detailed biography. 





POPE 


breaks @ 
with the 
past 


In a few short months Pope John 
XXIII has made major changes 
in the policies of the late Pius 
XII. How will these changes af- 
fect the Church in America? Will 
Cardinal Spellman’s relations 
with the Vatican be as intimate 
as in the past? Will the Pope al- 
low his Bishops to rule? Read the 
answers in the new issue of Look 
Magazine, and see Look’s strik- 
ing color pictures of the Pope and 
the Vatican. 
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| Having visited all the foundations, the 
| author re-creates the original milieu 


with color and drama that bring to life 


| the extraordinary genius of the Carmel- 
| ite saint. 


Race: SCIENCE AND Po.itics, by Ruth 
Benedict (Viking Compass Book. 206p. 
$1.25). Revised, and containing the 
text of Races of Mankind, this book 
sums up the thinking of a cultural an- 
thropologist who has contributed great- 


| ly to the layman’s understanding of the 


unity of the whole human race. 


THE ORIGINS OF TOTALITARIANISM, by 
Hannah Arendt (Meridian Books. 520p. 
$1.95). With great scholarship, com- 
bined with philosophical insight, the 
author reveals the “radical evil” of this 
system which has brought agony and 
death to countless millions. 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, by Maisie 
Ward (Penguin Books. 412p. 85¢). A 
full and fascinating portrait of one of 
Christendom’s great sons. A complex 
and lively personality who loved con- 
troversy and reveled in the art of the 
paradox is portrayed with great vivid- 
ness and a keen appreciation of the 
many facets of his genius. 
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THE Love or Gop, by Aelred Graham, 
0.S.B. (Doubleday Image. 280p. 85¢). 
A beautifully written treatise on the 
principal Christian virtue. These reflec- 
tions are meant for the laity as well as 
for religious, and the thoughtful reader 
will gain much spiritual insight. 


PLAYED By Ear, The Autobiography of 
Fr. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (Doubleday 
Image. 358p. 95¢). A long and fruitful 





Our Reviewers 


Gorpon C, ZAHN, associate profes- 
sor of sociology at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, has recently 
returned from a sabbatical year 
in Germany. Long interested in 
the resistance to Hitler, he 
wrote “He Would Not Serve,” 
the story of an Austrian who 
laid down his life rather than 
bow to the Nazis (Am., 9/6, 
pp. 584-587). 

ELEANORE O'BYRNE, R.S.C.J., iS 
president of Manhattanville 
College, Purchase, N. Y. Like 
Sister Madeleva, she is both 
scholar and administrator. 

BERNARD J. Murray, s.J., teaches 
theology at Fordham Univer- 
sity. 

HELEN DOLAN is in charge of the 
paperback section at Macy’s 
Bookstore, New York City. 











life is seen in retrospect with warmth 
and charm. A versatile author, Fr. Lord 
wrote continuously, lectured and edited 
The Queen’s Work. His work for youth 
was his greatest love, but his whole life 
was spent for the “greater glory of God 
and the honor of His Blessed Mother.” 


MapAME Curig, by Eve Curie, transl. 
by Vincent Sheean (Pocket Books. 
419p. 50¢). A beautifully written biog- 
raphy of a great woman who remained 
simple and humble despite the richly 
deserved honors heaped upon her for 
her contribution to science. 


SELECTED Essays, by Hilaire Belloc 
(Penguin Books. 240p. 65¢). Gay and 
charming, wise and meditative, Belloc is 
here brought before the reader for de- 
light and instruction with lucidity and 
richness of imagination. 


SToRIES FROM SHAKESPEARE, retold by 
Marchette Chute (New American Li- 
brary. 319p. 75¢). This retelling of all 
the plays of Shakespeare is for readers 
of all ages. Since Miss Chute follows 
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the sequence of the action as it occurs 
onstage, and illuminates the plot de- 
velopment with apt quotations, her 
summary serves as an admirable guide 
to Shakespeare’s genius. 


ALFRED THE GREAT, by Eleanor Ship- 
ley Duckett (U. of Chicago Phoenix 
Book. 220p. $1.35). A stirring and 
dramatic history of the great ninth- 
century English king. We are swept 
into the past when a warrior king was 
lawmaker, with a passion for learning 


and a fervent desire to expend himself 
for God and his subjects. 


ANDREW JACKSON, by Marquis James 
(Universal Library, Grosset & Dunlap. 
46lp. $1.45). Drawing almost entirely 
from contemporary sources, this Pulitz- 
er Prize biography reveals the great- 
ness of Jackson from a new angle. It. 
follows him up to 1821, eight years be- 
fore he became President, and empha- 
sizes his almost legendary patriotism 
and courage. 

















HENRI DANIEL- ROPS 


A great Catholic writer tells the story of the 
eleven who were truly 


THE HEROES 
OF GOD 


who carried the Cross to the far corners of the earth. 


St. Paul, of course, was the first. Ghe others were 
| among the many heroes who followed in his steps; 
St. Martin, who began as a Roman soldier; Blessed 
Ramon Lull, who wanted to be a troubadour; 
Bartolome de las Casas, son of the Conquistadores; St. 
Francis Xavier, Jesuit soldier of Christ; St. Isaac Jogues, 
scalped by the Indians he loved, and five other 


missioners who were truly ““Ghe Heroes of God.” 








$3.95 at your bookstore 








Publishers of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CATHOLICISM 
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Madonna Is Weeping! 


by H. Jongen, S.M.M. 


In Syracuse, Sicily, a statue of the Madonna shed human tears for four 
days. This book tells of the events that led up to and followed the shedding 
of tears. Profusely illustrated with actual photographs of the places and 
people involved in this prodigious event, the book endeavors to answer 
the questions: Why did Our Lady shed tears? What does this phenomenon 
mean to me? ... Any one interested in Our Lady and in the situation of 
the world today should read this book and spread it message to all. 


Order your copy now from your book store or from 
MONTFORT PUBLICATIONS, Dept. A, Bay Shore, New York 


Price $3.00 
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St. Louis Universi 


LAS-C-D-E- EaG. L-M -N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


A new math-science program in 
aeronautical engineering prepares 
students for graduate work in ap- 
plied mathematics, engineering 
work in research and development, 
or careers in astronautics. Includes 
three years on work-study plan al- 
ternating classroom and industrial 
training. 
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A HANDFUL oF Dust and DECLINE AND 
Fai, by Evelyn Waugh (Dell. 416p. 
50¢). Two of the early novels of Waugh, 
which satirize the upper classes with 
devastating ferocity. Gay and witty, 
divertingly clever as they are, they re- 
veal the perception with which Waugh 
penetrates the shallow lives of his char- 
acters. HELEN DOLAN 


MUSIC 





Music historians are at one in lavishing 
praise upon Renaissance music, and 
papal pronouncements have repeatedly 
extolled the sacred music of this fertile 
period. Yet, artistically convincing ren- 
ditions of Renaissance choral music are 
not an everyday occurrence. If the aver- 
age amateur choir finds itself confused 
in the presence of an extended poly- 
phonic composition, it is doubtless due 
to the fact that the musical idiom is 
centuries removed from that with which 
we are familiar. For between Palestrina 
and ourselves stretches the world of 
opera, oratorio and the great 19th-cen- 
tury choral works. Spiritually, Palestrina 
is more 10th than 20th century. 

Recordings of Renaissance music 
have been sporadic and unequal in 
value; even Gregorian chant is better 
represented. But by a happy coin- 
cidence, new issues of Palestrina, Vic- 
toria and Lasso appeared last month. 

The first of three recitals to be de- 
voted to the music of Orlando di Lasso 
is entitled Secular and Religious Choral 
Works. It is a veritable treasure trove, 
containing three Latin motets, three sa- 
cred and three humoro.:s German songs, 
five Italian madrigals and three French 
chansons. The list of titles is sufficient 
to indicate why Lasso is known as an 
“internationalist.” But the best thing 
about the album is that the Swabian- 
Grischkat Chorales know how to per- 
form this music. They identify them- 
selves with the various styles included 
here, and they sing with vigor or suav- 
ity as the case demands. The Echo Song 
really echoes, and Timor et tremor 
breathes fear. Altogether a fine addition, 
even though the voices are a bit “close 
to” (Vox DL 380). 

The Spanish priest-composer, Tomas 
Luis da Victoria, is represented by 4 
first recording of his serene four-part 
Requiem of 1583. Victoria spent his 
most impressionable years in Rume dur- 
ing the Counter Reformation, and was 
therefore strongly influenced by Pales- 
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trina. Still, there is an unmistakable 
Spanish ardor permeating his oeuvres, 
which, incidentally, consist entirely of 
sacred works. The polyphonic parts of 
the Requiem are performed by the 
Portland Symphonic Choir, and the 
short chant sections by the Mount 
Angel Abbey Choir. From a technical 
point of view, the choral work is ex- 
emplary—diction, blend, balance, attack 
are beyond criticism. But the singers 
seem too aloof in their interpretation. 
For me, the sedate tempo and the ultra- 
refined singing rob the music of the 
“warmth and expressive quality” that 
the folder notes speak about (Victor 
stereo). 

Palestrina and Monteverdi, the great- 
est figures of the Italian late Renais- 
sance and early Baroque period, are 
conveniently paired in a program of 
eight typical works. I am inclined to 
agree with Reese that Palestrina’s Stabat 
Mater has been somewhat overrated, 
but it remains a masterful handling of 
the double-chorus style. One of the two 
lengthy Monteverdi madrigals included 
is the plaintive Lamento d Arianna, con- 
taining one of the most celebrated mel- 
odies of the 17th century. Felix de 
Nobel’s Netherlands Chamber Choir 
has long been known for its competence 
in music of this kind; these are model 
renditions (Angel 35667). 


Other Religious Music 


It has often seemed to me that Sir 
William Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast is 
too brilliant for its own good. The mid- 
dle section of the cantata, depicting the 
worship of the pagan gods, comprises 
some of this century's most stunning 
choral and orchestral rhythms and tone 
colors. But the logical climax must 
come with the Jewish hymn of triumph. 
If the conductor exhausts his resources 
in the middle—as most seem to do—the 
finale is bound to be weak. Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, aware of this problem, takes 
the worship scene at a moderate pace. 
This removes some of the excitement, 
but allows the triumph to sound like a 
true victory. The Huddersfield Choral 
Society and the Liverpool Philharmonic 
have been at home with this music since 
its premiére in 1931 (EMI-Capitol). 

Easter at Grailville is an assortment 
of charming Lenten and Paschal chants, 
folk songs and polyphonic numbers 
sung with fine technique and spirit by 
the young women of Loveland, Ohio, 
under Miss Angela Miller. This is non- 





professional music making at its best— 





yent his 
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an example for any treble-voiced choir 

from the viewpoint of repertory as well 

as interpretation (Period SPL 746). 
FRANCIs J. GUENTNER 
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THEATRE 





THE BEAUX STRATAGEM. In his 
recently published book, The Theatre, 
Sheldon Cheney advises his readers: “In 
approaching Restoration comedy, one 
does better to check one’s moral sensi- 
bility, one’s conscience, one’s taste, at 
the door.” He then quotes Brander Mat- 
thews who wrote: “Congreve and Wy- 
cherly, Farquhar and Vanbrugh helped 
themselves to Moliére’s framework only 
to hang it about with dirty linen.” 

In George Farquhar’s comedy, at 
least in its revival at the Phoenix, the 
linen is less soiled than in some other 
plays of the period. The story of The 
Beaux Stratagem, as in the bulk of 
Restoration drama, turns on lechery and 
cuckoldry — but the former quickly 
changes to genuine love and the latter 
is never more than a threat. The dialog, 
of course, follows the usual Restoration 
pattern of urbane ribaldry. 

In a distinguished, or at least capable, 
cast assembled by T. Edward Hamble- 


ton and Norris Houghton, June Havoc 
has star billing and richly deserves the 
honor. Her portrayal of a restless wife, 
swaying between virtue and infidelity, 
is a thing of beauty and a joy to behold. 
Stuart Vaughan directs a good com- 
pany. Will Steven Armstrong did the 
settings and costumes, Tharon Musser 
the lighting. 

Mr. Armstrong rates special mention: 
for his gorgeous costumes. If the male 
characters were dressed in Madison 
Avenue flannels, they would be color- 
less fops and their “wit” would be rather 
stale clichés. (Was it Carlyle who first 
observed that clothes make the man?) 
Voluptuous frocks and _nightgowns, 
however, do not enhance Miss Havoc’s 
volatile performance. Her provocative 
portrayal of the tempted wife is her 
own creation. 


THE RIVALRY. In an appraisal of the 
drama presented at the Bijou by Chery] 
Crawford and Joel Schenker there is not 
much room for negative criticism, and 
what little there is must be reserved 
for Norman Corwin, the author. 
The settings by David Hayes, the 
costumes by Motley (who probably de- 


from the ACIES ORDINATA (Rome), November-December 1958 


CHALLENGE, A Prayer Book (liber collaboratione plurium iesuitarum composi- 
tus) — (18 X 11; pag. XII, 244) — Loyola University Press, Chicago, Ill. 


(U.S.A.) [$2.50]. 


Finis huius meritissimi libri est eminenter practicus, promovere apostolatum 
oratione imbutum (a prayerful apostolate): itaque, liber, etsi pluribus selectis 
orationibus abundet, praecipue intendit, ut per earum considerationem et recita- 
tionem lector orare discat et consequenter totam vitam spiritu orationis animare 
cupiat. A printed prayer is only a half prayer: to be a whole prayer it must be 
felt and lived. Sic lectores rite disponentur ad respondendum invitationi (chal- 
lenge) Iesu, a Pio XII repetitae (« the present time demands Catholics with- 


out fear... »). 


Medium autem ad hunc finem obtinendum videtur valde simplex: plerumque 
inducitur Deus loquens ad animam, interdum auctor exponit exercitium vel 
praxim, saepe formula precandi offertur. Ita accidit ut, qui hoc libro utitur, se 
coram Deo esse sentiat et non solum Eum secum loquentem sed etiam se audi- 
entem contempletur: nam auctor raro et quodam modo submissa tantum voce 
rem declarat. Huic autem methodi simplicitati accedit unctio, quae praesertim 
oritur ex eo quod verba Deo attributa generatim sunt verba ex S. Scriptura, 
ex communi theologorum doctrina deprompta, etsi origo tacetur. Habet praeterea 
liber aliam excellentiam: nam res ita harmonice et logice dispositae sunt, ut 
anima synthesim praecipuarum rerum nullo negotio capiat, quam profecto etiam 
initio enuntiatam (the plan of the book) invenit. 


BRIEFLY: a good book. 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 
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AMERICA’S 


THE TEN 


1. LIFE OF CHRIST By Fulton J. Sheen. 


BEST-SELLING 


OOK-LOG 


BOOKS FOR MARCH 


2. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 


Transl. by Ronald Knox. 
INFANT OF PRAGUE By Ludvik Nemec. 
. YOU By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
. DOCTOR ZHIVAGO By Boris Pasternak. 


mem oo 


uw 


6. THE GOSPEL STORY By Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox. 


7. CROWN OF GLORY By Hatch and Walshe. 
8. WE HAVE A POPE By Msgr. Albert Giovannetti. 


9. CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL By George A. kelly. 


10. 


The stores listed 
tion in each report. The point system, 


good view of Catholic reading habits. 
patronizing the stores. 


Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 
Inc., 95 Summer St. 

185 Devonshire St. 
210 W. 


AKRON, 

Benziger Bros., 

3oston, Pius XI Cooperative, 

Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 
Madison St. 

Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 

CINCINNATI, Pustet Co., 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 1789 E. 11th St. 

CLEVELAND, William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
Ave. 

Co_umesus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 

Datras, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 

Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont PI. 

Derroit, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 
lvd. 

Detroit, Van 
Pamphlet Shop, 

Granp Rapips, McGough & Son Co., 


Boston, 


429 Main St. 


Frederick Inc., 210 E. 


Antwerp Catholic Library and 
1232 Washington Blvd. 


40 Division 


Ave.. S. 
Harrispurc, The Catholic Shop, 222 Locust St. 
HartForp, er Library of Hartford, 138 
Market St. 


Hovyoke, “es Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 

Kansas City, Mo., Catholic Community Bookshop, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 

Los Ance.eEs, C. F. Horan Co., 

LovIsvILLe, Rogers Church Goods Co., 
St. 


H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 


120 W. 2nd St. 
129 S. 4th 


MANCHESTER, N. 


St. 
Mitwavxet, The Church Mart. 779 N. Water St. 
Minneapo.is, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 


<n St. Mary’s Book Store, 508 Deaderick 
New 


en. Haven, = Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel S 


Beprorp. Keatings Book House, 562 County 
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MORE THAN MANY SPARROWS By Leo J. 


below report their best-selling 


is estimated both by the frequency with which a 
plus the geographical spread of the stores, 
Appreciation for the service can best be shown by 


McGraw-Hill, $6.50 

Kenedy, $4.50 

Benziger, $5.95 

Bruce, $4.50 

Pantheon, $5.00 

Sheed & Ward, $4.50 

Hawthorn, $4.95 

Newman, $2.75 

Random House, $4.95 

Trese. Fides, $2.95 

books during the current month. Popularity 
book is mentioned and by its relative posi 


gives a 


11 Barclay St. 

6-8 Barclay St. 
12 Barclay St. 
14 Barclay 


New York, Ave Maria Shop, 

New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 

New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 

New York, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 
S 


Thomas Book Stall. 


Goods Co., 


t. 

OKLanoma City, St. More 
320 N. W. 2nd St. 

Omana, Midwest Church 
Farnam St. 


PRLADaLrmta, The Peter Reilly Co., 
St. 


Inc., 1216 


131 N. 13th 


PittsBuRGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 

aise 7 Ore., Catholic Book & Church Supply 

314 S. W. Washington St. 

cathe Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 

RocHEsterR, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 

St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 
Broadway. 


St. Pau, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 


8th St. 
North 
South 


413 Siblew St. 


San Francisco, The O’Connor Co.. Inc., 349 Sut- 
ter St. 

Scranton, Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 
Ave. 

SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

Soutu Benp, Aquinas Library and Book Shop. 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

Spokane, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 

Totepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House. 
712 Madison Ave. 

Toronto, The O’Gorman Co., 650 Yonge St. 


Vancouver, B. C. Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 

Wasuincton, D. C., 
718 11th St.. N. W 

WESTMINSTER, Mp.. The Newman Bookshop. 

WueEeELING, Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 
St. 

WINNIPEG, Man., F. 
Princess St. 


_William J. Gallery & Co., 


J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 














voted most of their attention to the opu- 
lent frocks worn by the leading female 
character) and Tharon Musser’s sensu- 
ous lighting are examples of superior 
craftsmanship, imaginatively designed 
and skillfully executed. Melding them 
together, Mr. Corwin re-creates the so- 
cial and political atmosphere that 
formed the background of the story. 

The story is the historic Lincoln- 
Douglas debate, a hundred years ago, 
on whether slavery should be contained 
in the South or allowed to expand into 
new States. Before the debate ended, 
Lincoln was clearly identified as an 
abolitionist, although it is doubtful that 
he ever said he was one. For Lincoln, 
it was a period of rapid growth. When 
the debate began, Lincoln was a local 
politician; when it ended he was a na- 
tional figure. Mr. Corwin’s Lincoln, 
captious as it may seem to mention it, 
remains static in stature. His portraiture 
of Douglas is more ample, and Mrs, 
Douglas as the model wife is painted in 
vivid colors. 

Richard Boone, Martin Gabel and 
Nancy Kelly are assigned to the princi- 
pal roles. They make the rivals as alive 
as they appeared before the crowds 
that flocked to hear the great debate. 


LOOK AFTER LULU, as the title im- 
plies, is a bordello comedy by Noel 
Coward, who borrowed the plot from 
Georges Feydeau, a French playwright. 
The dialog embroidered on the comical 
situations is Mr. Coward’s personal con- 
tribution to English-speaking comedy. 

Mr. Coward is an anachronism in 
dramatic literature. His technique is as 
modern as that of Lindsay and Crouse, 
but in spirit he is at one with Vanbrugh. 
A Restoration playwright born later 
than his age, he embellishes bawdry 
with brilliance and style. His present of- 
fering, however, is more stylish than 
amusing. 

The central character is a cocotte 
who is legally married to the wrong 
man and wants to escape matrimony to 
return to the arms of her paramour. The 
plot is complicated; it twists and turns 
through several intrinsically humorous 
situations that somehow misfire and add 
up to amused boredom. The comedy, 
to borrow a thought from a first-night 
observer, is too hilarious to be diverting. 

Like the play at the Phoenix, Look 
after Lulu is saved from bawdy banality 
by fine acting. Tammy Grimes, in the 
title role, seems like a future Helen 
Hayes. In Clerabard she was a drab 
small-town harlot. In the play at the 
Henry Miller she is a fashionable kept 
woman, available for profitable dates 
as a call girl. Her expert handling of un- 
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Devon Preparatory 


School 


conducted by 


THE PIARIST FATHERS 
Devon, Pa. MUrray 8-2672 


Day and Resident Students 
Strictly Academic Course 
Emphasis on Scholastic Achievement 


Faculty of European and American 
trained priests and laymen 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22—July 31 


For information: Address Headmaster 
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NEVER TOO LATE 
TO BECOME A PRIEST! 


New seminary exclusively for belated voca- 
tions to secular or religi priesthood. Full col- 
lege course leading to B.A. Degree. Write to: 
Director of Admissions 

HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 

Cromwell, Connecticut 








Real Sisters 
BUT IN 


Modern 


Dress 





Win souls for Christ through . . . 
Social Work e@ Catechetical Work @ 
Medical Work 
Mission Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
1030 N. River Rd., Saginaw, Michigan 





BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Serve God Through 


x @ Teaching @ Writing 
@ Social Work @ Missions 
@ Clerical Work @ Trades 


For information write: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


THE 
ORATORIAN 
FATHERS 





100 DUJARIE HALL 








Work for conversions in South Carolina with the 
priests and brothers of the Congregation of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri! The Oratorians live a 
community life; do not take vows; preach, teach, 
conduct parishes and do pioneer mission work at 

e. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High school 
graduates accepted as candidates for Priesthood. 
siretherhood candidates accepted after their 16th 

ay. 


For complete information—Write 
REV. DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
THE ORATORY OF ST. PHILIP NERI 


P. O. Box 895—Dept. 2 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
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palatable characters suggests that she 
is ready for more serious roles. Kurt 
Kaszner and Polly Rowles are eloquent 
in their portrayals of a philanderer and 
an unfaithful wife. The supporting com- 
pany, drilled by Cyril Ritchard, are 
faultless in their minor roles. 

The producers of Look after Lulu are 
The Playwrights’ Company, Gilbert 
Miller, Lance Hamilton and Charles 
Russell. Scenery and costumes were de- 
signed by Cecil Beaton. Next to Miss 
Grimes, Mr. Beaton makes the most 
important contribution to the produc- 
tion; he makes the play visually beauti- 
ful, and Miss Grimes makes it enter- 
taining. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


THE WORD 





Almighty and eternal God, who hast 
caused our Saviour to become man and 
then to suffer death on the cross, so 
that all mankind might follow in His 
example of humility, mercifully grant 
that we may deserve to keep in mind 
both the record of His suffering and 
also our share in His resurrection 
(Prayer of the Mass for Palm Sunday). 


As the very name of the science sug- 
gests, it is the primary business of the- 
ology to look steadily at God—an occu- 
pation which is vastly more difficult than 
staring steadily at the noonday sun. No 
one should be astonished that human 
knowledge of the infinite, transcendent 
Deity is not sharper and less blurry 
than it is. Whoever insists on seeing 
through God must end atheist, of course. 

Yet, proper theology has been re- 
warded by God for looking earnestly 
and reverently at Him. It is clear, for ex- 
ample, that the tremendous, never- 
ceasing activity of the triune Majesty is 
of two kinds: activity which begins and 
ends within the Godhead, and activity 
which begins in God and terminates 
outside Him. In the latter category the 
two major divine works are creation 
and redemption. The most tantalizing 
question that theology can ask about 
these stupendous operations of Divinity 
is the most tantalizing question that 
can be asked by anyone about any- 
thing: Why? 

On the day which opens the Church’s 
sad and solemn week of mourning for 
her eternal Bridegroom, who is also 
the eternal Priest and Victim, Mother 
Church in her liturgical prayer men- 
tions a particular reason for the incarna- 
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*from the Chesterbelloc series— 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON by Maisie 
Ward. A vivid portrait of his many roles 
as poet, essayist, editor, novelist, contro- 
versialist, and creator of Father Brown. 

85¢ 


SELECTED ESSAYS by Hilaire Belloc, ed. 
by J. B. Morton. The great diversity of 
Belloc’s mood and subject with the maj- 
esty of his prose and force of his imagi- 
nation are displayed in this selection. 
65¢ 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘NONA’ by Hilaire 
Belloc. A description of adventurous sail- 
ing in a ten-ton cutter, with meditations 
on many aspects of life. 65¢ 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 
226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D. C. 
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A BRAND NEW COLOR FILM “Lourdes 
1958” featuring the Way of the Cross—for 
Lent. Write Box 846, Omaha, Nebraska. 





ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY—1959. Now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Religi- 
ous Films described in annotated listings— 
FREE to Clergy and Religious—$1.00 to 
others. Dept. AM—29 Salem Way, 
Yonkers 3, N. Y. 





CATHOLIC NEGRO BISHOPS. A survey of 
the present and the past. Pp. 63. Photos. 
Maps. — Divine Word Missionaries, Bay 
Saint Louis, Mississippi. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 2], N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D. C. 
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tion, passion and death of our Lord: So 
that all mankind might follow in His 
example of humility. Christ in His hu- 
manity and Christ in His anguish is in- 
tended by God (together with much 
else) to serve as an example and model 
for us to imitate. 

One thinks immediately of the un- 
compromising title, inevitably worn 
smooth and unmeaningful by long 
usage, of the second of all Christian 
literary classics: The Imitation of Christ. 
Some may also be reminded of a peti- 
tion that figures largely in the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola: “that 
I may know the incarnate Word more 
intimately, so that I will love Him 
more deeply, and so follow Him more 
faithfully.” In a key meditation of the 
same little book the upshot of the exer- 
cise is supposed to be a fixed determina- 
tion, expressed in a pointed prayer to 
Christ Himself, “to imitate Thee.” 

Is there any genuine meaning or real- 
ity for the contemporary Catholic in 
this basic Christian concept and goal of 
adherence to Christ and actual imitation 
of Him? This large idea and lofty ideal, 
so firmly set down in theology, in the 
liturgy, in asceticism and hagiography— 
is it any way really operative in the 
Catholic life of our day? Does anyone 
outside a Trappist monastery do things, 
and especially difficult things, as Christ 
did them and because He did them? 

Anyone who is interested may offer, 
out of experience and _ observation 
(though the latter is always chancy) his 
own answer to the question. Might one 
response be here submitted? Yes, there 
is real imitation of Christ our Lord on 
the part of the earnest Catholic today. 
There could, with prayer and effort, be 
more. Above all, it could be a more con- 
scious and explicit procedure. 


Holy Week sets before us once more | 


the spectacle of Christ betrayed, ill- 
treated, framed, cheated, manhandled, 
whipped, crowned with thorns, laden 
with a heavy cross, crucified. Here again 
is Christ victimized, spat upon, tor- 
mented, racked with pain, yet silent 
and brave and meek and uncomplaining 
and forgiving and indomitably attached 
to the divine will. 

And here am I, at this moment of 
my life, so located, so circumstanced, 
my situation thus and so. 

Well? What is clearest of all, surely, 
is that the actual imitation of Christ is 
not merely a program to be undertaken, 
but a grace to be asked. Mercifully 
grant that we may deserve—deserve, 
notice!—to keep in mind both the record 
of His suffering and also our share in 
His resurrection, 

VINCENT P. McCorry, s.J. 











25 WORDS 


THAT THE 
COMMUNISTS 


FEAR! 


They are your words! The 25 words of 
truth you send to be broadcast behind the 
Iron Curtain over Radio Free Europe! 

That’s right! Now you may send your 
own Truth Broadcast behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

And you may be flown to Europe to 
broadcast it yourself... or you may be 
awarded one of 200 high-powered Halli- 
crafters short wave radios! Double your 
award if you send one dollar (or more) 
with your entry! 

On a plain sheet of paper, just complete 
this sentence in 25 additional words or 
BESS 2540 

“As an American I support Radio Free 
Europe because...” 

SEND YOUR ENTRIES TO: 

CRUSADE (OR FREEDOM 

BOX 10-M, MOUNT VERNON 10, N. Y. 
Competition closes March 31, 1959. All contribu- 
tions go toward the support of Radio Free Europe. 
No monies collected will be used to defray the 
expenses of this Truth Broadcast Awards Program. 


Published as a public service in coop-: , 
eration with The Advertising Council. a 











AMERICA ASSOCIATES 


70 E. 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please .... enroll .... renew 
me as an Associate for one year. 
0 Sustaining, $25 or more 

0 Cooperating, $50 or more 

0 Charter, $100 or more 

... Check attached ... Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA ASSOCIATES) 


ee 


AMERICA ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, of @ 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our edi’ 
facilities, a report ef which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 





Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 


Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in five fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Organized 
sports: swimming, boating, soccer. Spacious 
campus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
trom Boston. Tuition, board and room: 
$1,215. Write for catalog. 


Dir. ef Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts, elementary and secondary 
education, secretarial, science and medical 
technology. 

Swimming Tennis Boating Glee Club 
Winter Sports Archery Dances Newspaper 
115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago, 18 miles 
trom Portland, 1.100 foot beach. Fees, $1,100. 
Catalog. 

Box E, No. Windham, Maine 





New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





New York 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small 
classes. ROTC highest rating. 
Beautiful 160-acre campus on Great 


South Bay. 75th year. 
Write for Catalog 
Box T, Oakdale, L. I., New York 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 





THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. 

Awards B.A.. B.S.. B.S. in Ed. degrees. 
Prepares for elementary and secondary school 
teaching, business, medical technology. 
Courses offered in English. foreign languages, 
history sociology, economics. mathematics, 
biology, physics, = and music. 


Graduate program Coding to M.A.. ML.S., 
M.S. in Ed. degrees. 
For further adosabatiiie address the Registrar 





New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York 28, N. Y. Address Rever- 
erend Mother. 





Pennsylvania 


Mount Aloysius 


Junior College For Girls 
Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-iab technology 
Secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, medical 
secretarial, med. record librarian. Hume economics 
merchandising. State year of graduation. Also higb 
scheel, for Juniors and Seniors only. Sports, Social 
program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, Bex C, Cresson, Pa. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts prepara- 
tion for transfer to senior college. Music and 
art. 2 years A.A., degrees. Activities, 
sports. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 











College of Saint Teresa 


Winona, Minnesota 
A Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by 


SISTERS OF SAINT FRANCIS 
CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Early Registration is Advisable 


For full information address: Director of Admissions 
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What happens? 


Did you ever see the notice in magazines, “Please allow 
four (or five) weeks for change of address”? Did you ever 
wait six weeks for your first issue? 


Why does such an apparently simple order take weeks? 
What happens? What happens is called fulfillment, one of 
the least understood parts of the publishing business. 


There are three separate time intervals to consider. 1. Above 
the box (at the left) represents mailing time from you to our 
office; 2. within the box are the steps taken in our office; 
3. below the box is the process from our office to you. The 
first interval can be one day or six weeks (e.g., if your sub- 
scription goes through more than one agent). The third 
interval takes at least eleven days from the moment it leaves 
us until the date on the cover of the issue you receive. Tues- 
day of every week the list of subscribers must close for the 
issue dated one week from the following Saturday—eleven 
days later. We have no control over these intervals of two 
weeks or more outside our office. 


What happens within our office (inside the box at the left) 
is fulfillment. Your subscription, your renewal, your gift sub- 
scription, your change of address, your complaint of lost 
copies, your bulk order, all these are handled by this depart- 
ment. 


But—and this is important—others have to see each order 
too. The promotion department has to check each one; the 
billing department has to handle one group and the cashier 
another; the bookkeeping department has to record by cate- 
gory for sales analysis and for ABC audit all subscriptions, 
new and renewals. Also, every order from you has to be 
checked against our active lists to see if you are already 
receiving a copy. 


The problem is to get the order to all concerned and onto 
a stencil and off to you as swiftly and accurately as possible. 
Since it takes two and a half days for our mailing house to 
cut stencils, run proofs, supply us with six new galley beoks 
and run the Dick strip for over 38,000 individual subserip- 
tions every week, we have only two and a half days a week f 
in which our office staff can enter new subscriptions and 
make any changes. 

In our office, where every subscription change means 4 
look-up, a judgment, a coding by hand, a new serial number 
and an expiration date, our two key personnel, between them 
40 years at this work, handle over 75,000 changes in the} 
50,000 minutes a year available to them—one and a half 
changes a minute! 

This is why, even with overtime and extra help, it can take 
three, even four, weeks to handle floods of orders in our office. 
This added to the other two unavoidable weeks answers 
mystery of the occasional six weeks’ wait. 


America 


70 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORE 
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